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PROCEDURES AND METHODS IN SUPERVISING 
CLINICAL INTERNS’ 


GLADYS L. ANDERSON 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Professional Training has recommended 

that one year of the four-year program 
of training in clinical psychology be devoted to 
an internship. The year may be one full year 
or it may be part-time work amounting to the 
equivalent of one year. It may all be spent in 
one clinic, or it may be divided, preferably to 
afford a variety of experiences in clinical work 
with male and female adults and with chil- 
dren and their parents. 

In organizing this roundtable discussion 
on supervision of interns, an effort was made 
to present problems and viewpoints from a 
diversity of sources. Accordingly, the partic- 
ipants who were invited were able to draw 
on their experiences in the following areas: a 
community clinic, a neuropsychiatric hospital, 
university training in psychotherapy, and the 
examination of the reactions of the. student 
himself as an area of research in supervision. 
Because supervision of interns in clinical train- 
ing is currently a rather unstructured respon- 
sibility, it seem highly desirable that the papers 
presented at this roundtable be considered as a 
group, revealing in some degree the varied 
perspectives of the internship. 

Supervision of students in the use of clinical 
tests is not a new responsibility for those en- 
gaged in the training of clinical psychologists. 


[ex APA Committee on Graduate and 


1Chairman’s introduction to a roundtable on the 
supervision of clinical interns. American Psycho- 
logical Association, Pennsylvania State College, 
September, 1950. 


For years students have learned that the ad- 
ministration of a mental test must be carried 
out in a standard, prescribed, objective manner 
which can be learned in detail. Elaborate scor- 
ing manuals have been developed which must 
be followed rigorously in determining the na- 
ture and level of the subject’s performance. 
Students have been carefully trained in the ad- 
ministration and scoring of psychological 
examinations. There has been an accepted core 
of basic materials which both the student and 
supervisor could consult at this level of 
training. Up to this point clinical training can 
be articulate, verbalized, and exact. Because 
it can be verbalized, it can be taught. 

Beyond this point, however, there are few 
systematic patterns to follow. Here begins the 
clinical experience that is all too glibly referred 
to as an art. It is well known that some art- 
ists are better than others. Art, regarded in 
this sense, is merely unverbalized science. The 
“good” artist’s clinical hunches may be valid, 
but because neither he nor anyone else is able 
to describe or narrate what he has done, his 
art remains an art. As soon as art rises to a 
level of communication, it can be taught, and it 
can next become a science. In the four papers 
which constitute the background for discussion 
at this roundtable on supervision are the verb- 
alizations of many good hunches by clear- 
sighted clinical psychologists who believe their 
art can someday be taught. 


Received November 30, 1950. 
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SUPERVISION OF INTERNS IN A COMMUNITY 
GUIDANCE CENTER’ 


JOSEPH E. BREWER 


WICHITA GUIDANCE CENTER 


, \HE intern training program that I will 
discuss has developed through the 
interaction of two forces. One has been 

the need for trained personnel—a need which 
was difficult to satisfy because psychologists in 
training had few opportunities to learn how to 
function in community psychological work. 
The Board of Directors of the Wichita Guid- 
ance Center realized early that it must devote 
some of its time and money to training person- 
nel for replacement and expansion. The sec- 
ond force has been the thinking of the APA 
through its Committee on Graduate Training 
in Clinical Psychology. This thinking has 
evolved the general outlines of a professional 
training program that accords to clinical psy- 
chologists a highly responsible service function 
in collaboration with other professional per- 
sonnel. The internship period has been struc- 
tured as occurring in the third year of a four- 
year doctoral program. 

The Wichita Guidance Center internship is 
designed to form an integral part of a doctoral 
training progam. It is further designed to give 
the broadest emphasis possible to this training 
by experience in a community psychological 
service, in sufficient extensity and intensity to 
prepare the trainee for professional compe- 
tence at a high level of responsibility. We are 
not interested in developing technicians as 
such, but are interested in developing technical 
competence in clinicians. This requires that a 
full measure of responsibility be given the in- 
tern at as early a moment as possible in his 
year with us. It is important that judgments 
about the interns’ personal integrity and sense 
of professional responsibility be made early 
and that assignment of cases and degree of 


‘Paper read at a roundtable on the supervision 
of clinical interns. American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania State College, September, 1950. 


responsibility permitted be gauged accordingly. 

The operation of the Center has been de- 
scribed elsewhere. The average monthly case- 
load is 176. The age range of clients is from 
two-month infants to adults. The median age 
level is nine years. The staff to which the 
interns come consists of three senior psycholo- 
gists, two junior psychologists, two social 
workers, two remedial teachers, and two part- 
time psychiatrists. A staff of this size can hand- 
le four interns. 

The formal structure of the supervision re- 
ceived by the interns consists of (1) weekly 
individual conferences with the supervisor of 
the training program, (2) weekly group meet- 
ings with the supervisor, (3) weekly group 
meetings with each of the psychiatrists, (4) 
one to three staff case conferences per week, 
and (5) conferences by appointment with 
other staff members regarding individual 
cases. The interns are responsible to a super- 
visor for their general conduct, and for their 
program as a whole. Their clinical services are 
in the beginning under the direct control of a 
senior staff member who carries case responsi- 
bility. Later in their year they may receive only 
administrative supervision as would any other 
junior staff member. 

The introduction of the intern to the ser- 
vices performed by the Center is gradual and 
is varied to suit the abilities and needs of the 
individual intern. Attendance at staff case con- 
ferences gives the first view of the actual work- 
ing of the Center. Another important intro- 
ductory activity in a community psychological 
service consists of visiting the agencies in the 
community with which the center works most 
closely: schools, juvenile court, child placing 
agency, family agency, welfare department, 
etc. These visits give two kinds of information: 
(1) the programs of the agencies and (2) the 
agencies’ view of the Center and its services. 
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From the very beginning it is made clear that 
psychologists do not function in isolation, but 
in intimate contact with many aspects of the 
community. The social workers play a major 
role in preparing the interns for the visits and 
in discussing the implications of their visits. 

During the first few days an intern is on 
the job, the supervisory staff can come to de- 
cisions regarding types of cases he is ready to 
handle. Such factors as feelings of confidence 
in interpersonal relations, adequacy of tech- 
nical skills, and complexity of the client’s 
problem are considered in the initial assign- 
ment of cases. The first cases are given an in- 
take staffing, and the kind of information 
needed for making further decisions is deter- 
mined. From the very beginning the intern is 
encouraged to assist in planning the work that 
he will do on any particular case. There may 
be individual planning conferences between 
intern and senior staff member if needed 
following the staff conference. There is an in- 
formal atmosphere in the “team’’ work at the 
Center, and it is made evident that seeking 
help or consultation is usual among all staff 
members. The intern does not feel that he is 
being overdependent in seeking help. After the 
diagnostic work has been carried out, there is 
another staff conference at which the findings 
are presented and treatment or disposition 
plans discussed. All staff members may take 
part in this discussion. The intern is respons- 
ible for presenting his findings and supporting 
his conclusions and recommedations. The in- 
tern is responsible for writing a report of his 
psychological study for the case record. When 
the Center’s job is essentially one of developing 
treatment or disposition plans, the senior staff 
member (psychologist or psychiatrist) presents 
these to the referring agency or individual by 
means of a written report or an interagency 
case conference. At the end of the year the in- 
tern is expected to be able to represent the 
agency on his own either through report or 
conference. 

The problems encountered by the intern 
occur in the following areas: technical skills, 
interprofessional relations, ethical decisions, 
and personal adjustment. The supervision he 
receives must help him in all of these areas. 

The internship center does assume that the 
intern will have at his command a variety of 


examining skills when he arrives. It is possible 
that specific deficiencies may need to be rem- 
edied, but this should be easy to do if he has 
had an adequate foundation in his earlier clini- 
cal training. 

The emphasis of the diagnostic work at the 
Center is on providing an understanding of 
the individual and his problem as he is refer- 
red to us. The most important thing that can 
be learned in this phase of the internship is the 
ability to relegate the various psychological 
tests and scores to their rightful place as aids 
to the clinician. 

The preparation of reports for teachers, so- 
cial workers, physicians, and public health 
nurses, conveying the results of psychological 
study or treatment in a manner that is helpful, 
is a dificult but important part of a psycholo- 
gist’s task in a community guidance center. It 
is relatively easy to fall back on our psycho- 
logical jargon, the use of which may be impres- 
sive, but frequently it results in confusion and 
failure to communicate. It is important, how- 
ever, to permit the flowering of individual 
styles of reporting, though not at the expense 
of clarity and reliability. Too often successful 
supervision is measured by the degree to which 
the trainee masters the clinical clichés of his 
supervisor. 

About a third of the Center’s time is devoted 
to some form of treatment—play therapy, 
group therapy, treatment of parents whose 
children are in therapy, or psychotherapy of 
adolescents and adults. The intern is very early 
assigned cases for treatment, usually children 
for play therapy. 

Although there has been some pressure to 
institute a more or less formal play therapy 
seminar early in the intern year, we have post- 
poned this until the last part of the year. We 
have tried to keep the interns focused on the 
individual cases and their own problems in 
handling the actual interpersonal behavior that 
occurs, rather than permitting a continuance 
of the intellectual approach. With some interns 
handling some cases, it is necessary to have a 
supervisory session following each therapy ses- 
sion for an extended period of time. It has been 
our experience that, within the supervisory 
framework we have developed, interns can 
quickly become aware of their own emotional 
reactions as therapists and utilize those re- 
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SUPERVISION OF INTERNS IN A COMMUNITY 
GUIDANCE CENTER’ 


JOSEPH E. BREWER 


WICHITA GUIDANCE CENTER 
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The Board of Directors of the Wichita Guid- 
ance Center realized early that it must devote 
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ond force has been the thinking of the APA 
through its Committee on Graduate Training 
in Clinical Psychology. This thinking has 
evolved the general outlines of a professional 
training program that accords to clinical psy- 
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in collaboration with other professional per- 
sonnel. The internship period has been struc- 
tured as occurring in the third year of a four- 
year doctoral program. 
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not interested in developing technicians as 
such, but are interested in developing technical 
competence in clinicians. This requires that a 
full measure of responsibility be given the in- 
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year with us. It is important that judgments 
about the interns’ personal integrity and sense 
of professional responsibility be made early 
and that assignment of cases and degree of 


Paper read at a roundtable on the supervision 
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responsibility permitted be gauged accordingly. 

The operation of the Center has been de- 
scribed elsewhere. The average monthly case- 
load is 176. The age range of clients is from 
two-month infants to adults. The median age 
level is nine years. The staff to which the 
interns come consists of three senior psycholo- 
gists, two junior psychologists, two social 
workers, two remedial teachers, and two part- 
time psychiatrists. A staff of this size can hand- 
le four interns. 

The formal structure of the supervision re- 
ceived by the interns consists of (1) weekly 
individual conferences with the supervisor of 
the training program, (2) weekly group meet- 
ings with the supervisor, (3) weekly group 
meetings with each of the psychiatrists, (4) 
one to three staff case conferences per week, 
and (5) conferences by appointment with 
other staff members regarding individual 
cases. The interns are responsible to a super- 
visor for their general conduct, and for their 
program as a whole. Their clinical services are 
in the beginning under the direct control of a 
senior staff member who carries case responsi- 
bility. Later in their year they may receive only 
administrative supervision as would any other 
junior staff member. 

The introduction of the intern to the ser- 
vices performed by the Center is gradual and 
is varied to suit the abilities and needs of the 
individual intern. Attendance at staff case con- 
ferences gives the first view of the actual work- 
ing of the Center. Another important intro- 
ductory activity in a community psychological 
service consists of visiting the agencies in the 
community with which the center works most 
closely: schools, juvenile court, child placing 
agency, family agency, welfare department, 
etc. These visits give two kinds of information: 
(1) the programs of the agencies and (2) the 
agencies’ view of the Center and its services. 
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From the very beginning it is made clear that 
psychologists do not function in isolation, but 
in intimate contact with many aspects of the 
community. The social workers play a major 
role in preparing the interns for the visits and 
in discussing the implications of their visits. 

During the first few days an intern is on 
the job, the supervisory staff can come to de- 
cisions regarding types of cases he is ready to 
handle. Such factors as feelings of confidence 
in interpersonal relations, adequacy of tech- 
nical skills, and complexity of the client’s 
problem are considered in the initial assign- 
ment of cases. The first cases are given an in- 
take staffing, and the kind of information 
needed for making further decisions is deter- 
mined. From the very beginning the intern is 
encouraged to assist in planning the work that 
he will do on any particular case. There may 
be individual planning conferences between 
intern and senior staff member if needed 
following the staff conference. There is an in- 
formal atmosphere in the “team” work at the 
Center, and it is made evident that seeking 
help or consultation is usual among all staff 
members. The intern does not feel that he is 
being overdependent in seeking help. After the 
diagnostic work has been carried out, there is 
another staff conference at which the findings 
are presented and treatment or disposition 
plans discussed. All staff members may take 
part in this discussion. The intern is respons- 
ible for presenting his findings and supporting 
his conclusions and recommedations. The in- 
tern is responsible for writing a report of his 
psychological study for the case record. When 
the Center’s job is essentially one of developing 
treatment or disposition plans, the senior staff 
member (psychologist or psychiatrist) presents 
these to the referring agency or individual by 
means of a written report or an interagency 
case conference. At the end of the year the in- 
tern is expected to be able to represent the 
agency on his own either through report or 
conference. 


The problems encountered by the intern 
occur in the following areas: technical skills, 
interprofessional relations, ethical decisions, 
and personal adjustment. The supervision he 
receives must help him in all of these areas. 

The internship center does assume that the 
intern will have at his command a variety of 


examining skills when he arrives. It is possible 
that specific deficiencies may need to be rem- 
edied, but this should be easy to do if he has 
had an adequate foundation in his earlier clini- 
cal training. 

The emphasis of the diagnostic work at the 
Center is on providing an understanding of 
the individual and his problem as he is refer- 
red to us. The most important thing that can 
be learned in this phase of the internship is the 
ability to relegate the various psychological 
tests and scores to their rightful place as aids 
to the clinician. 

The preparation of reports for teachers, so- 
cial workers, physicians, and public health 
nurses, conveying the results of psychological 
study or treatment in a manner that is helpful, 
is a dificult but important part of a psycholo- 
gist’s task in a community guidance center. It 
is relatively easy to fall back on our psycho- 
logical jargon, the use of which may be impres- 
sive, but frequently it results in confusion and 
failure to communicate. It is important, how- 
ever, to permit the flowering of individual 
styles of reporting, though not at the expense 
of clarity and reliability. Too often successful 
supervision is measured by the degree to which 
the trainee masters the clinical clichés of his 
supervisor. 

About a third of the Center’s time is devoted 
to some form of treatment—play therapy, 
group therapy, treatment of parents whose 
children are in therapy, or psychotherapy of 
adolescents and adults. The intern is very early 
assigned cases for treatment, usually children 
for play therapy. 

Although there has been some pressure to 
institute a more or iess formal play therapy 
seminar early in the intern year, we have post- 
poned this until the last part of the year. We 
have tried to keep the interns focused on the 
individual cases and their own problems in 
handling the actual interpersonal behavior that 
occurs, rather than permitting a continuance 
of the intellectual approach. With some interns 
handling some cases, it is necessary to have a 
supervisory session following each therapy ses- 
sion for an extended period of time. It has been 
our experience that, within the supervisory 
framework we have developed, interns can 
quickly become aware of their own emotional 
reactions as therapists and utilize those re- 
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actions that contribute to therapeutic progress 
and modify those that interfere. 

Greater caution is needed in planning for 
treatment work with parents and other adults. 
The treatment relationship with a parent ne- 
cessitates making decisions that cannot be 
placed on any other shoulders. Parental pres- 
sure for specific answers regarding a child’s 
behavior tempts the young therapists to be 
dogmatic and authoritative. 

Training in community education and pre- 
ventive measures has been more difficult to 
organize and carry out. A community guidance 
center attempts to use the individual case re- 
ferred by teacher, social worker, physician, 
nurse, etc., as a teaching case with those who 
refer it. Interns at the Center are brought in 
contact with many community agencies 
through individual cases with which they 
work. They are introduced to the community- 
wide organization of all health and welfare 
agencies. Some are given experience in appear- 
ing before groups to lead discussions on mental 
health topics. Any intern who has the interest 
and ability can find opportunities for consider- 
able experience in this field. 

The following figures give some idea of the 
volume of work of an intern: During the first 
three months of the internship year just ended, 
each of the four interns at the Center handled 
from 17 to 24 different cases. They gave from 
35 to 59 different psychological tests; they 
held from 7 to 34 play therapy sessions, from 
9 to 22 counseling or parent-interview sessions, 
and from 0 to 14 remedial-reading sessions. 
During the next six-month period, the average 
monthly caseloads for the four interns were 15, 
16, 19, and 24. The average numbers of inter- 
views per month were 54, 50, 45, and 52. 

Each part of the supervisory process serves a 
specific function. The staff conferences submit 
the intern to the same type of supervision that 
all staff members receive in the group review 
of clinical activities 

The group conference with the supervisor 
provides a means of meeting the problems 
faced by all the interns. This group meeting 
has had a minimum of formal structuring and 
has been used for discussion of theoretical and 
philosophical implications of clinical work, as 
well as for dealing with practical problems 
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faced by the interns. It has been felt that, 
given an atmosphere of freedom to propose 
and reject, the embryonic clinician will nor- 
mally choose wisely and ask for help where he 
really needs it. 

The individual sessions with the supervisor 
have more or less jokingly been referred to by 
the interns as their “therapy hour.” This may 
be its use at times by some interns. It is used 
for review of specific cases, problems of staff 
relationship, for formulating and evaluating 
research plans, and for working out problems 
of relation to university graduate departments. 

The intern year should give the student the 
opportunity to observe ethical behavior and 
make ethical judgments relative to his own 
behavior. There are innumerable instances 
where the confidentiality of information must 
be maintained and yet a professional opinion 
given to teachers, social workers, physicians, 
and nurses. One inhibition that is difficult 
for the new intern, whose whole energy is 
given up to his clients, is refraining from dis- 
cussing his clients with friends outside the 
staff. It is essential that he have a chance to 
discuss his new experiences and the interesting 
sidelights or startling items with members on 
the staff so that his need for communication 
will not be unresolved. 

Supervision in the etiquette and form of 
interprofessional relations is carried out at two 
levels. One is the intrastaff level, where the 
intern learns to work as colleague with social 
workers, psychiatrists, and teachers. This in- 
volves learning the language of the other pro- 
fessions and their role in the staff organization. 
Second, interns achieve satisfactory relations 
with other professional personnel through case 
conferences at which physicians, social workers, 
teachers, probation officers, nurses, etc., are 
present, the mutual interest in the particular 
client requiring them to understand one an- 
other. 

Through the supervised experience described 
here, the clinician in training can achieve the 
objectives of an intensive and extensive exper- 
ience with individuals presenting psychological 
problems. He will have begun the process of 
developing clinical competence and professional 
responsibility. 


Received November 30, 1950. 
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SUPERVISION OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY TRAINEES 
IN A NEUROPSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL” 


A. L. CARP 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, FT. CUSTER, MICHIGAN 


N the emerging field of clinical psychology 

it has become apparent that many train- 

ees are receiving a large part of their 
training in neuropsychiatric hospitals and will 
later find jobs and careers in such institutions. 
The APA Committee on Training in Clinical 
Psychology has specified that one year of in- 
ternship be required for the Ph.D. and that 
this internship shall be under supervision. Sim- 
ilarly, the Veterans Administration has struc- 
tured its program to insure a four-year super- 
vised training program. Neither the APA nor 
the VA has, as yet, prescribed the type of su- 
pervision, although the APA has attempted to 
grade its adequacy on the basis of the exper- 
ience and background of the supervisors. In 
this symposium, I assume that we will attempt 
to discuss some of the problems inherent in 
supervising clinicial psychologists. I will at- 
tempt to limit my remarks to supervision as 
distinct from training, although I recognize 
the artificiality of such a distinction. 


In developing practica for internship pro- 
grams, one of the main problems is to provide 
students with a rich and varied experience, 
with due regard both for the needs of the par- 
ticular patient and of the particular student. 


As with the medical profession, the clinical 
psychologist must develop a professional and 
clinical attitude toward the patient. At all 
times, training must be subordinate to the ther- 
apeutic goals. 


In distinguishing between supervision and 


1Sponsored by the VA and published with the 
approval of the Chief Medical Director. The state- 
ments and conclusions published by the author are 
a result of his own study and do not necessarily re- 
flect the opinion or policy of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

2Paper read at a roundtable on the supervision 
of clinical interns. American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania State College, September, 1950. 
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training, I made the assumption that when the 
trainee comes to the hospital he has already 
mastered, at the university, the mechanics of 
the techniques he will utilize. If he is attempt- 
ing to serve in a diagnostic capacity, he must 
have learned the administration, scoring, and 
the rudiments of interpretation of his diag- 
nostic instruments prior to applying them to 
patients. This is, of course, the responsibility 
of the training institution or university. He 
has learned these techniques by taking them 
himself, and administering them to friends and 
to other nondisturbed individuals. He has had 
sufficient practice so that he can pay minimal 
attention to the testing itself and maximal 
attention to the responding patient. 

In his role as a diagnostician at the hospital 
the trainee has two main responsibilities: (1) 
He must get an adequate test to provide the 
basis for later interpretation, and (2) he must 
conduct the testing in such a manner that the 
testing experience is, at the least, not harm- 
ful and possibly of benefit to the patient. In 
my experience, the second aspect has been most 
neglected, and students are most deficjent in 
it. In this area the most careful supervision is 
necessary. The supervisor must insure that the 
trainee functions not only as a tester, but 
also as a clinician, that before the trainee 
starts testing he is aware of the patients’s 
attitude toward the testing situation, and can 
make some guesses as to what effect it might 
have. He should be aware of the more common 
kinds of resistance. His clinical orientation 
should determine the oft-asked question, ‘How 
much time should be spent with the patient 
before beginning the test?” Similarly, the stu- 
dent must be aware of the ending of the testing 
situation, so that he does not pick up his ma- 
terial and disappear, but makes an attempt to 
reduce any anxiety or hostility engendered. 
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Diagnostic testing is usually the student’s 
first approach to actual clinical functioning, 
and its supervision is important because it in- 
troduces the clinical approach early in the stu- 
dent’s training. “Patient-oriented” supervision 
and indoctrination may help to mitigate the 
criticism sometimes applied to clinical psychol- 
ogists, that they are not overly concerned with 
the patient, but merely interested in getting 
an accurate score. The student’s training in 
the academic setting ordinarily does require 
that he learn a standard, objective, precise 
manner of administering the test. He must not 
lose this objectivity, but he must learn to tem- 
per it with a feeling for what the test means 
and does to the patient. In a neuropsychiatric 
hospital, much of the diagnostic testing is done 
with psychotic individuals who, on the surface, 
may appear to be grossly uninterested in the 
test or in the examiner. Still, the testing pro- 
cedure may have a pronounced effect on such 
patients. More than one clinical psychologist 
has become incorporated into a paranoid pa- 
tient’s delusional system, because of his failure 
to appreciate the clinical significance of the 
testing situation. Another aspect of the super- 
visor’s responsibility in the area of diagnosis is 
equally important. The supervisor should be 
responsible for the interpretive report written 
by the trainee, not only for the accuracy of 
the interpretation, but also for the translation 
of psychological jargon into language that will 
be meaningful for those who will make use 
of it. In summary, the supervisor of diagnos- 
tic practice has a responsibility for insuring 
not only that the test is properly administered 
and competently interpreted, but also for mak- 
ing the student feel at all points the signifi- 
cance of the testing procedure for the patient. 

In the area of therapy, even more than in 
the diagnosis, we have a responsibility to pro- 
vide therapeutic experience for the trainee, 
and at the same time to insure that the patient 
does not suffer in the process. There is also 
the problem of insuring that the experience is 
not too traumatic for the student. Here lies 
one of the main responsibilities of the super- 
visor. 


The type of supervision and the methods 
employed will depend on one’s philosophy of 


training. Supervision may consist mainly of a 
therapeutic experience for the trainee, or it 
may be directed more toward the mechanics 
and problems of therapy. The many different 
orientations toward therapy that supervisors 
as well as trainees bring to the situation in- 
crease the complexity of the problem. 


Without attempting to solve all of these 
difficult issues, I would like to describe the 
program as it is being carried out at one in- 
stallation. We conceive of therapy training as 
proceeding through the entire four years of 
the clinical program. In the first year, the 
students are primarily occupied in taking ad- 
mission histories from newly admitted pa- 
tients. It is the supervisor’s responsibility to 
insure that, during this experience, the student 
becomes aware of the patient’s reactions to the 
different questions and areas of the history. 
He must also become explicitly aware of the 
interpersonal relationship between himself and 
the patient. He must sense his reactions and 
feelings toward the patient, the patient’s reac- 
tions and feelings toward him, and the mean- 
ing of the history-taking to the patient. We 
feel that in this area the trainee can be intro- 
duced to the interpersonal situation with dis- 
turbed individuals with minimal harm to the 
patient or to himself, and with maximal op- 
portunity for learning. 

In the second year of the clinical program, 
the student operates primarily in the diagnos- 
tic field. Here the supervisor, in addition to 
his other functions, again makes the student 
aware of the interpersonal relationship operat- 
ing in the testing situation. Also in the second 
year, each student attempts to establish a re- 
lation with a chronically hospitalized patient. 
The student’s goal is to know the patient and 
to establish a free relationship with him. He 
is not expected to do psychotherapeutic inter- 
views nor to cure the patient. Here again, 
material is provided for discussing both the 
trainee’s reactions and the patient’s reactions. 

In the third and fourth years, the trainee 
devotes more time to psychotherapy with less 
chronic patients and with patients who are 
expected to improve because of their therapeu- 
tic sessions. In that phase, the supervisory re- 
lationship will depend more on the particular 
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philosophy of the supervisor, but with his 
gradual introduction to observing both his 
own and the patient’s reactions, the student 
should be able to profit from any type of ade- 
quate supervision. 

One question deserves to be raised even 
though it cannot be answered. What are the 
qualifications of the good supervisor? There 


is little research in this area, although there 
is some agreement that the qualifications of a 
therapist may be different from those of a diag- 
nostician or of a researcher. Research in this 
area is urgently needed to replace the present 
policy of availability and degree status as the 
necessary qualifications of a supervisor. 


Received Nowember 30, 1950. 
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TRAINING IN PSYCHOTHERAPY’ 


O. H. MOWRER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ESPECT for the privacy of a man’s 

own thoughts and tolerance of per- 

sonal idiosyncrasies are among the 
basic values of our culture. So long as a per- 
son “behaves himself’ within rather broad 
limits and “does his work” effectively, we 
grant him full privileges as a citizen and sanc- 
tity within the confines of his feelings, desires, 
and opinions. This, in a word, is our con- 
ception of personal freedom. 


lf, however, a person comes to us for help 
in connection with a personality disorder, the 
situation is altered. We allow, indeed, en- 
courage, the person to reveal his innermost 
self. But our graduate students in clinical 
psychology come to us, not for treatment, but 
for training; and it is not as yet entirely clear 
what status we should accord them and what 
experiences we should try to provide for them. 


Psychoanalytic therapists have taken a po- 
sition at one extreme of a continuum, holding 
that treatment and training are not funda- 
mentally different; hence the tradition of the 
didactic analysis. At the opposite extreme is 
the position that psychotherapy is something 
that can be done by anyone on the basis of a 
few simple rules, and without regard to the 
personal qualifications of the practitioner. 

It is unlikely that the latter position will 
long prove defensible, but neither is it certain 
that intensive didactic therapy is essential in 
all instances. Rather than stress any fixed, in- 
variant training routine, what we need is a 
trustworthy method of assaying something for 
which we have no better term than personal 
maturity. This alone is not enough; there 
must also be an active interest in the process 
and goals of therapy, and there must be con- 

1Paper read at a roundtable on the supervision 


of clinical interns. American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania State College, September, 1950. 


ceptual sophistication. But without stability 
and strength of character, these other attri- 
butes come to naught. 


This is not to say that anyone who has ex- 
perienced developmental problems is neces- 
sarily eliminated from the practice of psycho- 
therapy. A person who has had a neurosis, 
perhaps quite a severe one, and who has gotten 
over it, and who knows how and way he got 
over it, may be the salt of the earth as a thera- 
pist. But certainly anyone who currently suf- 
fers from neurotic manifestations is unwar- 
ranted—regardless of his diplomas or formal 
training— to practice psychotherapy. 


Our problem, then, is how to select for 
training in this field persons with the requisite 
motivation and maturity, actual or potential. 
Already: we can select with reasonable ade- 
quacy for sheer intellectual ability; and by or- 
dinary instructional methods we can insure 
satisfactory familiarity with fact and theory. 
But proficiency as a therapist calls for talents 
which at present lie beyond the scope of es- 
tablished tests or formal teaching methods. 

One reason for stressing motivation in con- 
nection with the practice of psychotherapy is 
clear: therapy is not something that one can 
do routinely, without sustained attention and 
thought. It is a thoroughly creative enterprise 
and calls for the best one has by way of con- 
centration and intellectual prowess. But fur- 
ther consideration of the problem reveals a 
dilemma: namely, how to achieve active in- 
terest and yet avoid personal involvement. Dr. 
I. N. Korner [1] has recently discussed this 
problem in a highly competent and informed 
manner ; and his analysis and recommendations 
need not be repeated here. 

Perhaps more needed at present is consid- 
eration of the problem of personal maturity 
and how it can be properly assessed and fos- 
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tered in the would-be therapist. Among just- 
published books is one engagingly entitled: 
How To Be Happy Though Young. Also 
needed is counsel on: How to be a competent 
psychotherapist though young. While aging 
does not always mean greater personal matur- 
ity, the correlation is well above zero; and, 
other things equal, a man or woman in the 
early thirties is a better candidate for training 
in this field than is a person a decade younger. 
At the present time, we commonly find stu- 
dents of twenty-two or twenty-three in our 
therapy classes and the associated practica. In 
comparison with what can be done by way of 
training a man or woman of thirty or thirty- 
five with equally good endowment, my ex- 
perience with these younger students has not 
been very encouraging. 

I once asked the dean of a theological semi- 
nary what he did with all his bright young 
graduates while waiting for them to develop 
enough maturity and wisdom to be effective 
ministers. The somewhat cynical reply was 
that this was no problem at all; the middle- 
aged and elderly women in a congregation are 
always delighted to have a boyish-looking man 
in the pulpit whom they can “mother.” The 
question, said the dean, is what to do with 
ministers when they begin to get gray hair 
and have a few wrinkles. 

But in the field of psychotherapy, youth is 
a real problem. Here, perhaps, is another ar- 
gument to add to those already advanced (at 
the Boulder Conference [2] and elsewhere) 
for feeling that intensive training in therapy 
ought to be postponed until the postdoctoral 
level. Another possibility which has been sug- 
gested is that we start our therapy students 
with children. Because of the age differential 
in such circumstances, most students do, in- 
deed, teel more comfortable and do better 
work with children, but another complication 
quickly arises. We know that neurotic children 
nearly always have neurotic parents; and for 
every patient we have in play therapy, we are 
therefore likely to have one or more persons 
in adult therapy. An ideal plan is one in which 
the student carries the child in therapy and 
the supervisor works with one (or both) of 
the parents. This provides an extraordinarily 
valuable learning experience for the student, 


but it is evident how demanding this plan is 
of the time of supervisors. 

Thus far we have been rather circumstan- 
tial and pragmatic in our emphasis upon the 
personal maturity of the therapist. More spe- 
cifically, what does this imply? The problem, 
as I see it, breaks down into two parts: one 
having to do with interpretation and the other 
with the transference. 

At the outset of an orthodox Freudian 
analysis, the patient is told to “free-associate.” 
In the beginning this is the one thing that 
the patient cannot and will not do. This is an 
objective to work toward as therapy progresses, 
but in the beginning it is the therapist who 
must do the free-associating. The central strat- 
egy of neurosis is dissociation, and the essence 
of an interpretation is that it reverses the dis- 
sociative trend; it replaces dissociations with 
associations, disconnection with connections, 
unconsciousness with awareness insight. And 
it goes without saying that a person with seri- 
ous blocks and barriers in his own personality 
does not have the requisite mental flexibility 
to do effective therapy. Suppose the patient 
is a nineteen-year-old college boy who is suf- 
fering from masturbation guilt and insecure 
masculine identification. Suppose that the 
would-be therapist is a twenty-three-year-old 
unmarried male graduate student. The chances 
are that he, too, will not have fully resolved 
the masturbation conflict and that he, too, will 
not be disposed to speak or even think about 
matters which must be thought about and 
discussed if therapy is to prosper. 

Or, let us imagine a -youthful student-ther- 
apist of either sex trying to work with a high- 
ly intelligent, verbally aggressive neurotic pa- 
tient of forty. Assume that sufficiently pene- 
trating interpretations have been made to 
arouse lively resistance and stimulate trans- 
ference strategies. Unless he is a very remark- 
able young person indeed, there is a high prob- 
ability that the student’s own defensives will 
be activated by the patient and that he will 
be pitched headlong into fatal countertrans- 
ference behavior with the patient. Radical 
therapy is never, I believe, accomplished with- 
out the emergence of transference reactions; 
and it is not evident to me how the onslaught 
of these strategies can be withstood, to say 
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nothing of being turned to therapeutic ac- 
count, unless the therapist has not only the 
necessary technical understanding but also a 
considerable store of inner assurance, security, 
and conviction. I do not say that a graduate 
student in his early twenties cannot have or 
acquire the purely personal qualifications 
which are prerequisite for therapeutic profi- 
ciency; but the odds are against him, and we 
would perhaps do well to devise a system of 
raining in which such students are not pre- 
maturely exposed to experiences which, in an- 
other five years, they might successfully man- 
age.” 

Every experienced therapist expects to lose 
contact with a certain number of patients, per- 
haps one in four or five. Successful therapy 
depends not alone upon the competence of the 
therapist; there must also be at least a mini- 
mal degree of therapy-readiness on the part 
of the patient. If, therefore, a student thera- 
pist loses his first, or perhaps also his second 
patient, he can rationalize such an experience ; 
but if he, himself, is not to be lost as a psycho- 


2Dr. Abraham Carp has called the author’s at- 
tention to a special circumstance prevailing in men- 
tal hospitals. Here there is such a great distance 
between the status of a patient and even the most 
youthful staff members that some of the problems 
encountered in outpatient therapy may not neces- 
sarily arise. Here, as Dr. Carp observes, a crucial 
question is, “Who can go out through the gate at 
night?” Or, “Who has the keys?” Expressed a little 
differently, the mere fact of confinement does some- 
thing to counteract the age variable and to create 
a status discrepancy between patient and therapist 
which might otherwise not exist. I am sure this is an 
important consideration, but one wonders if it may 
not be offset somewhat by the greater inherent dif- 
ficulty in doing therapy with psychotics than with 
the types of persons ordinarily encountered in out- 
patient practice. In other words, it does not seem 
likely that the rather artificial status or “maturity” 
which the mental hospital setting automatically con- 
fers upon the student therapist necessarily meets the 
fundamental problem with which we are here con- 
cerned. A related issue has been raised by a recent 
symposium on the question of medical vs. “lay” 
psychotherapy. Here one of the medical participants 
put great emphasis upon the advantage which a 
medical therapist, however youthful, enjoys solely 
by virtue of the fact that he carries the venerated 
and respect-commanding title of “doctor.” This 
would be an interesting issue to investigate em- 
pirically, but one can conjecture that in the end 
even the medical therapist has to win the battle of 
the transference, not on the basis of some ascribed 
role, but on the basis of demonstrated technical com- 
petence and inherent qualities as a human being. 
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therapist, we must make sure that he does not 
have too many negative experiences with pa- 
tients. Anything which will promote a higher 
incidence of successes for the beginning thera- 
pist deserves our careful consideration. 

Close supervision of the beginner has been 
found to be generally desirable. As an ideal, 
it is not too much to say that the neophyte 
therapist should spend two hours with his su- 
pervisor for every hour he spends with a pa- 
tient. A didactic therapy tends to reduce the 
amount of supervision which a student will re- 
quire, but whether it will save enough in su- 
pervision to make up for the time which the 
didactic therapy itself requires is an open ques- 
tion; certainly the answer will vary in indi- 
vidual cases. Recordings or, somewhat better 
still, sound movies made by another therapist 
are extremely useful to the student in advance 
of his being assigned »* first case. By these 
means he can have the experience of being in 
the therapeutic setting without, however, hav- 
ing full responsibility for the situation. And 
when the student starts work with cases of 
his own, recordings are invaluable both to the 
student and to the supervisor. 

In this brief presentation we shall have no 
time to discuss other issues which arise in con- 
nection with training in psychotherapy. Nor 
shall we be able to consider any of the many 
pressing questions that beset us at the level 
of content and theory. In the moment that 
remains, may I therefore summarize the cen- 
tral point which I have tried to make in this 
paper. Therapy, it appears, is not an enter- 
prise which can be conducted on the basis of 
a few routine rules or a single, fixed formula. 
It calls for at least as much resourcefulness 
and versatility as, let us say, successful parent- 
hood, good teaching, or other professional 
tasks. Moreover, in therapy our goals are not 
purely negative. Contrary to a common im- 
pression, the objective is not primarily that of 
undoing inhibitions, releasing pent-up biologi- 
cal impulses, extinguishing bogus fears, or 
softening up the superego. Therapy is pre- 
eminently an integrative, synthesizing, ethical 
task which at times is definitely upgrade work 
against inertia and resistance; and it calls for 
the best that we can bring to it in terms of 
self-awareness, technical sophistication, pro- 
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fessional dedication, and personal integrity. 
We must not underestimate the difficulty of 
wise selection and the time-consuming, costly 
nature of training of competent personnel in 
this field. Both in terms of the age factor 
and the time requirements, it is doubtful if 
we shall be fully satisfied with the results of 
our efforts along these lines until we have in- 
stituted either postdoctoral therapy training 
programs or have established advanced intern- 


ships which offer special facilities in this con- 


nection. 


Received November 30, 1950. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S BEHAVIOR AS AN AREA 
OF RESEARCH’ 
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cussion that there is agreement that two 

of the most important objectives in a 
clinical training program are to get the stu- 
dent (a) to be aware of how his own reaction 
tendencies are influenced by the kinds of clini- 
cal situations and patients he sees and (4) to 
learn to deduce covert behavior from that 
which is directly observable. Before taking up 
the implications of these objectives for the na- 
ture of training procedures, it may be advis- 
able to take note of some obvious characteris- 
tics of the beginning clinical student. He is 
in his early twenties, has had little or no con- 
tact with clinical material, has no more in- 
sight into his own behavior than other college 
graduates, and his conception of the objectives 
of clinical training probably is in part unreal- 
istic—to many, such training consists of learn- 
ing procedures which enable one to find out 
why other people behave as they do. It is nec- 
essary to mention these characteristics because 
they emphasize at least two things: (a) the 
student has much to learn and unlearn, and 
(6) the attainment of the objectives listed 
above will take much time and will require 
experiences in situations which are conducive 
to the acquiring of new reaction patterns. 


To the above banalities one might also add 
that the student requires the supervision of 
an experienced person. But how much agree- 
ment is there about the nature and extent of 
supervision? Do our present supervisory prac- 
tices achieve our purposes? What does the stu- 
dent learn by going over a case in the office of 
his supervisor? What does he learn by pre- 
senting his case at a staff conference? What 


if will be assumed in the following dis- 


‘Paper read at a roundtable on the supervision of 
clinical interns. American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, September, 1950. 


does he learn in those training situations where 
some of his cases are “checked” by and dis- 
cussed with other students? What does he 
learn when there is no supervision? Probably 
—and this a statement of faith—the student 
gains something from each of these types of 
learning situations. But does he learn that 
which would be considered relevant to the two 
important objectives listed in the beginning of 
this paper? The most acceptable and discour- 
aging answer would be that we don’t know. 
The writer’s opinion is that the student gains 
little or nothing. 


From current supervisory practices the stu- 
dent is not in a position to learn how his ob- 
servations and written statements about a pa- 
tient are in the nature of selective reporting. 
He has no opportunity to learn what factors 
unique to him are responsible for his selective 
perceptions. He is not in the position to learn 
how to distinguish between conclusions based 
on observation and deduction. In short, the 
student cannot sufficiently become aware of 
the relation between his verbalized and writ- 
ten conclusions and his own behavior. How 
many students learn to examine their own re- 
actions? Why does the student like this pa- 
tient and dislike that one? Why should he 
have this phantasy about this patient? Why 
should he experience apprehension and inse- 
curity with a particular patient? Why is he 
bored with this patient? Why does he think 
the patient is anxious or evasive or hostile or 
unresponsive? The purpose of asking such 
questions is not self-criticalness for its own 
sake but for the sake of relating the psycholo- 
gist’s overt and covert behavior to the stimu- 
lus situation. What external cues are respon- 
sible for the psychologist’s reaction? To what 
extent is the reaction a function of the psy- 
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chologist’s private and unique experiences? To 
what extent would other psychologists react 
similarly? In his function as a diagnostician, 
how much of the clinician’s conclusions derive 
from his formal test procedures and how much 
from deduction from overt behavior ? To those 
who would maintain that one can make many 
more reliable and valid conclusions from for- 
mal test responses, one might answer that if 
we spent as much time calibrating the psychol- 
ogist as we do the tests he uses, the accuracy 
and extent of our predictions might be consid- 
erably enhanced. If a therapist went only by 
what the patient said, he would get nowhere. 
How does the therapist go from the verbalized 
to the nonverbalized attitudes and needs of 
the patient? How does he learn to do it? That 
some people are born with “the gift of in- 
sight’’—that they are a breed apart—is a gra- 
tuitous assumption in the light of our igno- 
rance in the matter. Such an assumption at 
this time indicates how little we know about 
the psychology of the psychologist. 

It might be thought by some that many 
of these problems would be obviated if each 
student could be psychoanalyzed. While such 
an experience would undoubtedly be of help, 
for several reasons it cannot be considered a 
panacea. First, not everyone benefits to the 
same degree and in the same way from an 
analysis. Secondly, the new learning which 
occurs during analysis may largely take place 
in relation to people and situations which are 
rather different from the people and situations 
the student will encounter professionally. 
Thirdly, if what the individual has learned 
in analysis is not practiced and reinforced in 
his professional work, then the amount of 
transfer of training will be small. In other 
words, the conditions of learning to become 
a clinical psychologist must be such as to 
maximize the effects of learning in analysis. 
The two situations supplement each other ; 
they cannot be substituted for each other. This 
question is probably an academic one because 
there is little likelihood that in the foreseeable 
future, analysis will be made available to any 
but a few students. The attainment of the 
objectives discussed in this paper is primarily 
the obligation of the supervisors. 

In the most recent report of the APA Com- 


mittee on Training in Clinical Psychology, 
on recommended standards for practicum 
training [2], there is a listing of the teaching 
procedures “which seem to contribute most to 
the total development of the practicum stu- 
dent.” The first of these methods follows: 


Controlled or recorded observations of the behav- 
ior of patients. These observations should be car- 
ried on in as many different settings as possible. In 
the mental hospital, for example, they may be done 
in the wards, day-rooms, grounds, testing and ther- 
apy rooms. Such observations should be scheduled 
early in the practicum period. Sharp, precise obser- 
vations are prerequisite to meaningful interpreta- 
tions. In addition, the student should be asked to 
interpret the significance of the behavior observed 
and to discuss his observations with the supervis- 
ing psychologist or the professional person in the 
best position to criticize and evaluate the student’s 
work [2, p. 601]. 


This quotation seems to contain an ambig- 
uity: Are the situations which the student ob- 
serves discussed with a supervisor who also 
has observed the same situation? If this is not 
what is meant—if this is not mandatory—then 
it is difficult to see how discussing observa- 
tions with a supervisor who was not in the 
situation helps the student to become a precise 
observer. 


The next three methods taken up by the 
Committee concern supervision of report- 
writing, the use of case conferences, and the 
role of staff meetings. While these are impor- 
tant, they do not appear to be relevant to the 
objectives being discussed here. The fifth 
teaching method follows: 


The frequent observation by the supervisor of the 
student’s actual work with patients, followed by 
criticism, is desirable. Misunderstandings and er- 
rors are often corrected only in this way. The use 
of one-way vision screens, sound recordings and 
similar methods is helpful in this respect [2, p. 
602]. 


Two questions might be asked about Com- 
mittee’s statement: Why is frequent observa- 
tion only desirable? Is the correction of er- 
rors and misunderstanding the only or the 
most important result of direct observation of 
the student? 


The sixth method discussed by the Com- 
mitee concerns the teaching of psychotherapy. 
Concerning this area the report states: 
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The use of recorded and transcribed psychother- 
apy sessions and the use of one-way vision screens 
and inter-communication systems are of great tech- 
nical aid in teaching psychotherapy but they can 
only supplement individually supervised practice 
[2, p. 602]. 

This writer feels that several comments 
might be made about the section on methods 
in the Committee’s report. First, the necessity 
of frequent observation is not sufficiently em- 
phasized—it is the difference between saying 
that something is desirable or that it is essen- 
tial. Secondly, the functions or uses of the 
method of direct observation either seem to be 
narrowly conceived or not sufficiently spelled 
out. 

It should be made clear that the important 
problem is not how to train the student to be 
a precise observer in the sense that he will 
come from a situation with an inventory of all 
that has happened. The important problem can 
be put in the form of questions: How can we 
get the student to become aware of the selec- 
tive nature of his observations? How can the 
student learn to distinguish between overt be- 
havior and deductively obtained statements of 
covert behavior? How can we help the student 
to become aware of what constitutes relevant 
proof or disproof of a deduction and of the 
necessity for a deliberate consideration of 
alternative explanations? How can we train 
the student to use his own reactions to a sit- 
uation as a means of understanding the reac- 
tions of the patient? 

We know very little about the answers to 
these questions. This state of affairs is a re- 
flection of psychology’s neglect of the psychol- 
ogist’s behavior as an area of research. If one 
assumes either that the psychologist’s mental 
processes do not particularly influence the con- 
clusions he draws or that one will gain rela- 
tively little in attempts to sharpen his obser- 
vations and the validity of deductions drawn 
therefrom, then the problems discussed here 
are unimportant. Those who make such or 
similar assumptions will probably continue to 
view the goal of clinical training primarily as 
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the acquiring of a body of external knowledge 
and procedures which is independent of how 
and by whom they are used. 

Our ability to predict behavior is rather 
poor. In attempting to ascertain the reasons 
for this sad state of affairs, the writer has con- 
cluded that in predicting from one situation 
to another, we have neglected some important 
determinants of behavior. Only very infre- 
quently have researchers taken into account 
those determinants which are not necessarily 
discernible either from responses to formal test 
items or from the subject’s articulated ver- 
balizations, but rather are deducible from 
overt behavior: attitudes toward self, others, 
situation, etc. If one assumes that such atti- 
tudinal factors are unimportant, then there is 
no problem. If they are assumed to be im- 
portant, how does the psychologist make rele- 
vant conclusions about them? What is the na- 
ture of the deductive process whereby one goes 
from overt to covert behavior? The clinician 
makes such deductions, but for some reason or 
other such data are not considered in whatever 
actuarial procedures are employed in predic- 
tion studies. When one sees how the data 
which the trained observer can contribute are 
neglected—data which are highly relevant to 
the problem of prediction, since they help de- 
fine the nature of the situation and enable one 
to determine to what other situations one is 
entitled to predict—one can only reiterate the 
need for more attention to be given to the ob- 
server as a rich source of valuable data. 


Received November 30, 1950. 
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mal way with a name and place of 

residence when Lightner Witmer es- 
tablished at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1896 his clinic for the diagnosis and treatment 
of children who were mental or moral devi- 
ates from the normal. It became articulate 
through the medium of its first journal, The 
Psychological Clinic, which Witmer edited 
throughout the 28 years of its publication 
from 1907 to 1935. 

This first clinic and the journal which pres- 
ently became its voice crystalized into institu- 
tional reality certain trends current in the psy- 
chological developments of that period. Moti- 
vational and methodological factors which 
characterized its early form and functioning 
have served both to facilitate and inhibit the 
development of clinical psychology as a pro- 
fession. It is our present undertaking to see 
how some of the issues now looming large as 
crucial in the determination of our future as 
a profession, came to be part of our thinking. 

Clinical psychology came into being in re- 
sponse to the need for service. Its purpose was 
to make use of the available tools of the new 
science of psychology to serve human needs— 
especially the needs of defective and of delin- 
quent children. Such service orientation may 
in some respects stimulate scientific thinking 
but in other respects may inhibit it. The de- 
mands of service are insatiable. Our problem 
in 1951 is not essentially different (only more 
insistent because there are more of us and the 
demands are immeasureably greater) from the 
problems we faced at the beginning of our 
professional lives, the perennial problem of 
how to promote professional growth while 
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avoiding the stunting effects of too many and 
too insistent service demands. How are we to 
keep from being drained of our vitality by too 
much service and too little basic thinking? 

‘There were new tools in the 1900's for psy- 
chologists to use in assessing human abilities— 
these were the tests that under the exigencies 
of practical considerations had been devised by 
Binet and his collaborators. Then it was the 
measurement of intelligence that came to be 
thought of as the most important service func- 
tion of the clinician. How too much reliance 
came to be placed on the new tools and too 
much to be expected of a technique which had 
proved useful for its original purpose is part 
of the history of clinical psychology and a di- 
rect outcome of the always too insistent de- 
mands of service—demands which outrun our 
knowledge about both the causes of variation 
in human behavior and the control of these 
causes. 

There are new tools in the 1950's, particu- 
larly in the field of projective techniques. Al- 
ready the service demands upon these, too, are 
far in excess of our factual knowledge about 
their uses and limitations. Like the older tools, 
they were devised as diagnostic aids, not to 
further the scientific understanding of abnor- 
mal personality. The pendulum it seems, has 
swung to the other extreme; whereas Binet 
had been caught by a Zeitgeist that demanded 
quantitative measurement in all the sciences, 
the wave of projective personality-testing has 
arisen as part of a very vocal protest against 
quantification. The attempts to measure per- 
sonality in the same way that had earlier 
proved so satisfactory for testing intelligence 
had yielded little of demonstrated value for 
the clinician, yet the need for techniques for 
assessing other than intellectual aspects of 
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personality became increasingly urgent as the 
service demands increased. This unprecedented 
demand for the services of clinical psycholo- 
gists has far exceeded the availability of 
trained personnel with adequate professional 
skills. The alarmist stage was reached just 
following the temporary cessation of hostil- 
ities after World War Il. That fact is abun- 
dantly evident in the articles and editorials 
appearing in the American Psychologist and 
other psychological journals in 1946 and 1947. 
We were admonished then not to underesti- 
mate the gravity of the situation, and it was 
pointed out that, because of our inability to 
meet the great public demand for the services 
of psychologists, the future of clinical psychol- 
ogy was threatened by the likelihood—nay, 
certainty—that its techniques would be used 
by “those upon whom we have not set our 
stamp of approval.” “We shall bear the onus 
of the misuse of these techniques in the eyes 
of the public,” the critics added [7, p. 180]. 
Binet in the early 1900’s and Terman in the 
1920’s pointed to this same danger in the mis- 
use of intelligence tests by inadequately trained 
persons—“‘hordes of untrained workers are 
likely to use [the tests] for all kinds of pur- 
poses that have nothing to do with science” 
[18, p. 108]. To these alarms sober reflection 
about current trends adds another still great- 
er, the danger that under the pressure of these 
exhorbitant service demands we may relax our 
efforts to evaluate our professional tools, be 
they test techniques or therapeutic skills, and 
to assess the validity of our assumptions about 
the nature of personality. 

It was impressively evident in August, 
1949, at the Boulder Conference on Training 
in Clinical Psychology, that the validation of 
its own techniques and theories was considered 
to be the most urgent problem now confront- 
ing clinical psychology. One of the members 
of the conference summed the matter up: 
“What emerged from the discussions was a 
sober recognition of the fact that, though so- 
ciety may need the services of clinical psychol- 
ogy, what clinical psychology needs most 
urgently is more dependable knowledge and 
more valid methods with which to do its job” 
[15, p. 102]. The conference report, consti- 
tuting currently the voice of the profession, 


emphasizes the need for research to the end 
that we may know just what we are doing 
when we use the various techniques that clin- 
ical psychologists habitually employ. The pres- 
sure of day-by-day service demands and our 
own needs to serve have impelled us to make 
use of practical devices whose validity has still 
to be demonstrated. “We have perforce,” as 
the conference report points out a little de- 
fensively, “used tools in need of sharpening, 
and relied on intuition in lieu of data. We 
have accepted assumptions, sometimes uncriti- 
cally, sometimes skeptically, and sometimes for 
the time being only or as ‘best available knowl- 
edge’”’ [16, p. 26]. So here we are in the 
anomalous position of having affirmed soberly 
on Monday that we must strive for validation 
and predictability and then, still no wiser on 
Tuesday, being compelled to accept Monday’s 
doubts as Tuesday’s truth. It is usual to think 
that those who assess sin adequately on Sun- 
day have only to stop sinning on Monday, 
whereas they probably have to continue in sin 
for weeks while they find the way out, being 
involved in contractual obligations and ethical 
necessities—for good ethics may require sin- 
ning when the choice is between two mutually 
incompatible sins. You just embrace the bet- 
ter sin. This for the clinician is an old di- 
lemma. 

So it happened that the growth of clinical 
psychology was always both facilitated and 
hindered by its role—it was stimulated by so- 
cial demands to develop techniques adequate 
to serve these demands and at the same time 
progress was restrained by the practical need 
for habitual and standardized procedures. 

Progress in clinical psychology is at best dif- 
ficult to evaluate because the events which 
make up the history of its development are too 
recent to be viewed in the perspective of tem- 
poral distance. The leaders of clinical psy- 
chology are still our professional colleagues, 
and many of the chief principles and theories 
are still lively controversial issues or at most 
unrepressed recent memories. Still profession- 
ally self-conscious and feeling not quite sure 
of ourselves because, as Woodworth put it, 
like the psychiatrists we are “in possession of 
only a modicum of relevant knowledge,” we 
tend to “over-compensate for this feeling.” 
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The prestige of certain practices confers a 
spurious kind of validity upon them, and we 
resort to much “‘verbal staking out of claims” 
in the therapeutic no-man’s-land between psy- 
chology and psychiatry [21, p. 4]. 

Insight into the developmental trends of 
clinical psychology in statu nascendi may be 
gained by applying here certain criteria of sci- 
entific progress [4, 5]. 


FACILITATORS AND INHIBITORS OF PROGRESS 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Clinical psychology has advanced because it 
has found new tools and techniques. Progress 
has been fostered by theories, the thinking 
upon which clinical practices are based, and 
nurtured by the psychological climate of 
thought in which its development has taken 
place. Periods of rapid development, occa- 
sioned by emergency demands, have been fol- 
lowed by periods of little apparent gain, the 
plateaus in our practice curves, when previous 
gains are being consolidated. Such a plateau 
in the 20’s followed the initial impetus given 
to testing when these first tools of the clinician 
were being subjected to evaluation, and the 
exaggerated expectations of over-enthusiastic 
users were being reduced in the crucibles of 
research. This era of the twenties, character- 
ized by Louttit as “the dark ages of mental 
testing,” [12, p. 366] can, on the other hand, 
be seen as a period during which needed re- 
search contributed to a better understanding 
of the uses and limitations of tests. The tests 
could be tested by the consistency of their pre- 
dictions. For instance, psychologists began to 
determine the extent of agreement between 
earlier and later tests of the same individuals, 
and the extent to which other variables affect 
the obtained correlations. Thus “the dogma 
of IQ constancy” was reduced to the sounder 
status of a probability statement. In terms of 
the most probable eventuality, the IQ is a 
more valuable tool for the clinician’s diagnos- 
tic kit than it was in the days when the needs 
of the believer invested it with a kind of in- 
fallibility. This faith was due in part to the 
fortuitous circumstance that the IQ came into 
general use only shortly after the rediscovery 
of Mendel led to the efforts to apply Men- 
delian principles to the inheritance of intelli- 
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gence. If you think of “intelligence’’ biologi- 
cally as a unit character, measurable pyscho- 
logically by tests, and diagnostic significance 
established in quantitative terms, it is easy to 
see how a belief in its immutable character 
came to be part of this concept. Important, 
too, to remember is how much clinical psy- 
chology needed tools for its professional ad- 
vancement, and even in the search for truth 
necessity can be the mother of invention. 

That the development of clinical psychology 
has been fostered and also limited by the cli- 
mate of thought of the time, what Boring 
has called being in “phase with the times,” 
[5, p. 345] is indicated by the well-known 
historical circumstances that led to the inven- 
tion of tests and their promotion to become 
the much-used and much-abused tools of the 
clinical psychologist. (In 1939 Louttit still 
felt that it was necessary in defining clinical 
psychology to say that it was not psychomet- 
rics, that it was not medical psychology, and 
that it did not deal primarily with the sub- 
normal or abnormal [12, p. 370]). Galton’s 
invention of the mental test, which differed in 
its brevity and its simplicity from the elaborate 
psychophysical methods of the experimental 
psychologists of the period, had been in the in- 
terest of assessing human capacities in order 
to disclose individual differences. Galton had 
opened a laboratory for inventorying abilities 
in 1882. Cattell, in the Galton tradition of 
using tests of the simpler sensory-motor func- 
tions, undertook in his new laboratory at the 
University of Pennsylvania to develop similar 
tests in 1890. Binet, an experimentalist in the 
French tradition, brought psychology out of 
the laboratory when he developed tests for 
practical mental classification of retarded 
school children, the extreme deviates intellec- 
tually of the Gaussian continuum of abilities 
which Galton had been at pains to demon- 
strate. Tests were the tools of the new differ- 
ential psychology, and differential psychology 
was interested in the individual deviate. Prac- 
tical social considerations demanded that 
something be done in regard to the people who 
were social misfits. Clinical psychology under- 
took this task. 

That the emphasis came to be placed on in- 
telligence testing was in large part determined 
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by the availability of particular tools first used 
in the interests of individual psychology. 


THE FIRST CLINICAL ACTIVITIES 


Cattell had been the vigorous promoter of 
differential psychology in America. Both Cat- 
tell and Witmer, his successor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, had been trained in ex- 
perimental psychology in Wundt’s laboratory 
at Leipzig. Each became concerned, however, 
not with description of the generalized human 
mind, but with the application of the labora- 
tory techniques to the assessment of personal 
capacities in the adjustment of the individual 
to his environment. In Witmer’s hands the 
psychology of human capacity began to acquire 
its professional bent. So Witmer’s clinic was 
service-oriented and service-determined. Dedi- 
cated to “the restoration of the retardate and 
the deviate to normality,” it espoused a cause. 
Its journal announced, “The Psychological 
Clinic is propagandist in spirit and welcomes 
every effective contribution to the cause which 
it supports.” It proclaimed that “the prevention 
and cure of mental deficiency and defect . . . 
must be made to hold the center of attention” 
[20, p. 2], and some of you will remember 
that it was in the hope of curing mental de- 
ficiency that institutions for defectives were 
first established in this country when Seguin 
was brought here in 1848 to inaugurate his 
educational methods at the newly established 
Massachusetts School for the Feebleminded. 
Fifty years later it was to become front-page 
news that feeblemindedness was being cured 
by special techniques developed in the salubri- 
ous educational climate of the Middle West. 

Louttit laments the fact that the Witmer 
clinic and “the things Witmer stood for were 
far from being the important elements in ac- 
tivities going on under the name of clinical 
psychology” [12, p. 366]. Nevertheless I 
think it is clear in the perspective of 1951 that 
the persistent, if sometimes misguided, efforts 
to evaluate our test tools, efforts which consti- 
tuted the bulk of research activities of Lout- 
tit’s “dark ages,” have yielded a better under- 
standing of the uses and limitations of these 
techniques and have led to a sounder basic 
theory of intelligence than would have been 
the case had the clinical practice of the period 
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constituted the chief concern of psychologists 
interested in problems of individual differ- 
ences. 

The activities that went on under the name 
of clinical psychology were described in con- 
siderable detail in articles which appeared in 
the early numbers of the Psychological Clinic 
and also in a book, The Conservation of the 
Child, by Arthur Holmes of the Witmer 
clinic. The Conservation of the Child became 
in the years following its publication in 1912 
the guide to Counseling and Psychotherapy 
for the young clinician. This clinic of Wit- 
mer’s was the prototype of psychological clin- 
ics in the first decade of their existence. 

The clinic’s central function was mental di- 
agnosis, which was defined as “‘the classifica- 
tion of the exceptional child according to his 
mental capacity” [11, p. 52]. Having deter- 
mined the mental capacity of its child clients, 
the clinic next proceeded to administer to par- 
ents, teachers, and guardians “advice which 
they could follow out in the home or at such 
other places as might be suitable.’”’ Besides 
service, the clinic’s training and research func- 
tions were emphasized. The training pro- 
gram for “psychoclinicists” was to fit them to 
become examiners in psychological clinics 
which functioned as “educational dispensa- 
ries.’ The clinic’s research function was de- 
scribed as “collecting a lot of data for a lot of 
children and filing for some future reference” 
[11]. The published results of “research” so 
conceived and so executed are poignant re- 
minders that R. A. Fisher’s Design of Experi- 
ments was indeed at that time still twenty- 
three years away. 

The study and treatment of moral as well 
as mental deviation was of primary concern 
to the first clinic. Here, too, mental taxonomy 
was expected to offer the data upon which to 
base the formula for treatment. Thus, what 
to do about delinquency depended upon the 
determination in the individual case of wheth- 
er or not the delinquency was curable. All 
moral deviates, according to this view, are 
either corrigible or incorrigible, and each child 
client who suffers from moral deviation must 
be assigned to one or the other category before 
his disposal, future training, and treatment 
can be prescribed. Holmes observed that ‘‘un- 
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less the clinician can classify the bad girl or 
boy presented to him, and upon the basis of 
the classification advise the best procedure in 
each instance, he can offer no good reason for 
his existence” [11, p. 274]. That, consistent 
with these conceptions of their functions, so 
many clinicians proceeded to offer good rea- 
sons for their existence has formed the chief 
burden of complaint against the era of mental 
testing in clinical psychology. 


CHANGING VIEWS: DELINQUENCY AND 
PREDICTION 


It is fortunate for clinical psychology that 
other influences came to bear on its develop- 
ment. Healy’s clinic, established in 1909 to 
serve the Chicago Juvenile Court, initiated an 
effort to take account of the dynamics of be- 
havior. Three years after the publication of 
The Conservation of the Child, appeared 
Healy’s Individual Delinquent, a book which 
presented a very different and not then widely 
accepted view of the moral deviate. Many 
years were to elapse before sound empirical 
principles were to be established along the 
lines proposed for the study of child offenders 
at the Chicago Clinic. It was nearly 40 years 
ago that Healy described the purpose of his 
research on child offenders in the following 
way: “The prime motive for our research into 
beginnings and causative factors we have ever 
felt to be the establishment of scientific laws 
of predictability upon which all sorts of treat- 
ment could be rationally planned” [10, p. 16]. 
I am not sure that Healy would agree that the 
predictive devices offered by the Gluecks in 
1950 in their most recent attempt at Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency have established 
such scientific laws. The Gluecks, using the 
empirical data which have occurred in the 
case of delinquents to an extent significantly 
greater than in the nondelinquents, calculate 
the chances that individual X will become a 
delinquent by taking account of the particular 
combination of factors found in his case. They 
are making an actuarial prediction, whereas 
Healy’s basic philosophy favors a clinical ap- 
proach to prediction. 

Changing conceptions of the functions of 
the clinical psychologist have come about 
through his efforts to deal with these problems 


of the “Gaussian tail-enders” in more dynamic 
ways. There has been a shift in the climate of 
opinion from the desire to be scientific after 
the manner of the physical sciences, to an 
awareness of the importance of understanding 
human behavior and describing human re- 
lationships in terms of motive. Since the pre- 
dicting of human behavior requires more vari- 
ables than a regression equation can accommo- 
date, must the clinical pyschologist become 
more of an artist than scientist? 


THE CLINICIAN’S CHANGING ROLE 

It has been the clinician’s own increasing 
dissatisfaction with his role that, under pres- 
sure of service demand, has determined the 
direction of his growth and his changing status 
and professional stature. 

It is understandable, in view of his ante- 
cedents, that the clinician should seek to de- 
velop new tests to assess more and more as- 
pects of human abilities, that he should be- 
come especially interested in the identi- 
fication and measurement of personality traits 
and in the little-understood problem of their 
interaction. How shall the dynamics of inter- 
personal relations and the ways of the un- 
conscious determinants of behavior be taken 
into account in the clinician’s task of dealing 
with people in trouble? If the clinician “now 
must do far more than produce a numerical 
IQ for the case record” [14, p. 4], or identify 
a schizophrenic by means of Rorschach signs, 
he must have more tested knowledge than is 
now available concerning the psychology of 
personality. 


THE RISE OF PROJECTIVE TESTING 


That the paper-and-pencil tests of person- 
ality have contributed so little to an un- 
derstanding of the problems of human adjust- 
ment with which the clinician deals has been 
one of the reasons for the very rapid increase 
in the use of projective tests. Before the period 
of the second World War psychometric tests 
had mushroomed into existence by the thou- 
sands, but among all of these thousands only 
a relatively small number were being generally 
used by clinicians. In 1935 a list of tests in 
use in psychological clinics in the United 
States prepared by a committee of the Clinical 
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Section of the APA [22] includes some two 
hundred of the approximately four thousand 
listed by Buros for that period. Only twenty 
personality tests were mentioned in the entire 
list of tests in use in the clinics reporting, 
and none was included among the top ten 
arranged in order of frequency of mentions. A 
decade later comparable data were collected by 
Louttit and Browne [13]. In their 1946 
survey the number of personality tests men- 
tioned by at least 10 per cent of the clinics re- 
porting had increased by two, and the Rors- 
chach and Thematic Apperception Test are 
included among the first five on the list. 

Other reasons for the rapid spread in the 
use of projective tests have had to do with 
significant changes that have been occurring in 
the clinician’s self-concept and his changing 
perception of his role as his social responsi- 
bilities grow and expand. Projective tests have 
become important tools for the psychother- 
apists. These tests command the attention 
and respect of our collegues in the medical 
fraternity, the psychiatrists. They constitute 
moreover, the basic technological structure 
upon which is being built a new systematic 
point of view, projective psychology with its 
own theory of personality. This new project- 
ive psychology has been aptly characterized as 
a psychology of protest. As both behaviorism 
and Gestalt psychology came about as protests 
against the established psychologies called 
structural, so this emerging projective psy- 
chology runs sharply counter to the traditions 
that have characterized individual psychology 
in America. Having something to push against, 
it can move. 

Objectivism has long been the hallmark of 
scientific respectability. The deliberate rejec- 
tion by projectivists of demands for “observer 
reliability and public availability of opera- 
tions” seems, indeed, like “an act of scientific 
irreverence” [2, p. 127]. It has been pretty 
generally agreed that the traditional measure- 
ment methods have been ill adapted to meet 
the requirements of projective theory upon 
which the new techniques have been based. 
Fortunately, however, the lack of methods 
suitable for testing dynamic personality the- 
ory has not led the majority of clinicians to 
discard all attempts at validation. There are 


many indications that the cultist view of 
Rorschach untouchability is yielding to a de- 
termined effort to devise new methods for 
justifying the clinician’s faith in one of his 
most useful devices for understanding the 
whole person. Witness the current adaptations 
of the techniques of the analysis of variance by 
Block, Levine, and McNemar [3], and their 
application by Cass to the quantitative study 
of Rorschach patterns as related to clinical 
diagnosis [6]. 


THE DEMAND FOR THERAPY 


New service demands, especially in periods 
of emergency, have always, in clinical psy- 
chology, had a marked effect in determining the 
direction of growth. In 1917 the attempts to 
assess the abilities of men established a new 
era of intelligence testing. In 1945, after four 
years of war, we found ourselves facing a new 
demand, the demand for therapy. Here again 
and more sharply than ever before, we have 
been faced by basic conflicts between our 
ancient tradition as scientists and the inescap- 
able urge to render effective social service. 
Does one assess hunger or feed it? What does 
a humane scientist do about that? Or is a 
humane scientist a contradiction of terms? 
The outstanding development of clinical psy- 
chology’s last decade has been the enthusiastic 
reception by the clinician of responsibility for 
therapy. Now he needs more basic facts and 
surer methods, and, though necessity be the 
mother of invention, gestation takes time. 


There are now new and promising techn- 
iques for therapy. The year 1942 marked the 
publication of Rogers’ Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy and Frederick Allen’s Psychothe- 
rapy with Children. There are the new pro- 
jective tehniques and the rationale of Freudian 
and other dynamic theories of personality. We 
need time to acquire new skills for clinical 
practice, but even more importantly we need 
criteria for correct diagnosis, more tested 
knowledge about what constitutes effective 
therapy, and less guidance by what Miller 
characterizes as “the rules of the intuitive 
clinician’s thumb” [14, p. 6]. 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


At the Boston meeting of the APA one of 
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the guest speakers, a Doctor of Medicine, dis- 
cussed the profession of psychology from a 
medical point of view [9]. Pointing out that 
psychology is a young profession, he proceeded 
to apprise us of the delights of being young. 
One of these assets of our youth, which he 
noted, is the freedom to create the demand for 
what we can do, after we have learned how 
to do it. Perhaps, as is so often the case in 
youth, we have not adequately guarded this 
freedom. Certainly clinical psychology, just 
like medicine under similar social demands, 
has had to reverse this happy sequence. 
Clinical psychology, we keep hearing, has been 
vastly oversold. We are, in a way, caught 
short. That this mischance has come about 
largely through the pressure of events over 
which we have had no control does not change 
the fact that we now find ourselves in the 
embarrassing position of having to learn how 
to do what we are doing after we have as- 
sumed the responsibility for doing it. 

Since professional growth entails commen- 
surate responsibilities, it is clear that as clini- 
cal psychologists we must accept the task of 
determining the value and limitations of the 
tools which we have created but which we 
share with other professional groups. At least 
we can undertake to report with discriminat- 
ing caution the results of diagnostic testing 
involving the use of unvalidated techniques, 
and thus promote ultimate validation. It may 
well be that eventually the clinical psychologist 
with his background of training in test con- 
struction, experimental design, and statistical 
methodology will make his most significant 
contribution to “correct diagnosis and effective 
therapy” in research. 

Our current practice of making such exten- 
sive use of mental hospitals for training fa- 
cilities required by our VA training programs 
has its dangers as well as its values. The ob- 
vious advantages, for trainees, of opportunities 
to work with medical specialists, especially with 
psychiatrists, will, in the long run, be nullified 
if the effect of such association is to produce a 
pseudo-professional group of maverick psychi- 
atrists and unanalyzed analysts. Avoiding the 
seduction of service demands in the atmosphere 
of a mental hospital requires a stern puritan- 
ism undoubtedly fostered, though not always 


adequately, by early indoctrination in the basic 
fundamentals of scientific psychology. 


CONTROL BY INFORMATIVE FEED-BACK 


We have sought to point out the chief 
trends in the development of clinical psy- 
chology. Now a trend implies movement in a 
discernible direction. ‘The direction of change 
is discernible is historical perspective of clinical 
psychology. Can we now, assessing the past, 
extrapolate the immediate future ? Cybernetics 
makes use of the concept of control by infor- 
mative feed-back. Can knowledge give as much 
control to the clinical pyschologist as it gives 
to the anti-aircraft gun? 

What has been happening in clinical psy- 
chology has been something like what occurs 
when a new generator is thrown into circuit 
with others already operating. The new unit 
has to be brought into frequency and phase 
relationship with the others already on the 
line. If the new generator is a little too slow 
when the operator throws it onto the line, then 
the other generators speed it up. It may speed 
up too much and have to be slowed down, and 
thus it oscillates around the true goal, back 
and forth like any moving object, “seeking” 
(as we say) equilibrium. In a governing sys- 
tem (servomechanism) there is likely to be this 
“hunting” before settling down on a goal. 
This is what Wiener, in his principles of cy- 
bernetics, calls control by feed-back and oscil- 
lation. “‘Motion,” he points out, “is regu- 
lated by some measure of the amount by which 
it has not yet been accomplished” [19, p. 
116]. Some kind of “control by informative 
feed-back” is evident in the dynamic interplay 
between events in this rapidly changing field 
of clinical psychology. Movement towards 
our goals is somehow regulated by the amount 
by which it has not yet been accomplished. In 
short, we may oscillate in ignorance under the 
pull of need, hunting for the balance of wis- 
dom, until ultimately we settle down into the 
equilibrium of the ultimate goal. 

In our early efforts to assess human abili- 
ties we developed intelligence tests. They gave 
us too much testing of too limited an aspect of 
the total individual, for the clinician needed 
to take account of more aspects of the person- 
ality. We were too slow, but negative feed- 
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back got us reversed in another direction, the 
upswing of personality testing. At first the 
personality tests were developed along the 
psychometric lines that had seemed to be suit- 
able for intelligence testing, but the amor- 
phous state of personality theory did not pro- 
vide constructs that offered suitable material 
for measurement. The personality factors lack- 
ed stability, making prediction along psy- 
chometric lines inappropriate. Nor was there 
any agreement as to what or how many vari- 
ables constitute an adequate statement about 
personality. Personality testing yielded too 
little about too much; there were too many 
variables of too little significance for the assess- 
ment of the individual. 

Then came the backswing away from quan- 
tification, the movement towards projective 
testing. Projective tests are no longer tests at 
all in the psychometric sense, and their propo- 
nents have, until recently, offered determined 
resistance to the pressures to make the tech- 
niques conform to the usually accepted canons 
of scientific respectability in the matter of 
verification of assumptions and procedures. 
There is, however, already abundant current 
evidence that the movement is again changing. 
The steersman knows he has gone too far and 
is shifting back as he hunts. More and more 
the psychodiagnostician is demanding quanti- 
fied statements of the relationship between 
projective tests and relevant independent meas- 
ures of component personality variables. Per- 
haps we can begin to discern where some of 
our goals lie. 

From one standpoint the condition of clini- 
cal psychology in its present state of flux seems 
to spell uncertainty and confusion. Perhaps 
for our future good we need to be uncertain, 
for these very uncertainties contribute not to 
confusion but to clarification. Belief in what 
we are doing is not inconsistent with an atti- 
tude of skepticism towards our explanations of 
how and why we are doing these things. I am 
in favor, not of what Conant has recently 
characterized as sneering skepticism, but of the 
skepticism that views our present concepts and 
conceptual schemes as a basis for further oper- 
ations—a dynamic in contrast to a static ap- 
proach to professional problems. After all a 
human being is a hunting organism, and it is 


fun to have been wrong if you can forever 
use it as the reason for getting right. Nor 
should we deplore the fact that the need for 
therapy runs always ahead of achievement in 
research, so long as ignorance is coupled with 
negative feed-back to produce wisdom. The 
scientist ought to be glad for ignorance, since 
it gives him his license to practice. The thera- 
pist ought to be pleased with the demand for 
his service, for it gives him the right to find 
out how to do better. This merry-go-round 
of basic principle and useful practice is the 
activity cage which I am now in position to 
offer to all clinical psychologists for their 
health and enjoyment, or at least to those of 
us who are truly alive and ready for action. 
Give us time, and oscillation, and hunting, 
and eventually we shall show history how men 
learned one more new way to look after the 
welfare of men. 
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SYMPTOM PATTERNS IN A GROUP OF MENTAL 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS’ 


J. R. WITTENBORN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HIS is one of a series [5] of studies 

preliminary to the development of a 

quantified method for multiple psychia- 
tric diagnoses. It is proposed to devise a rating 
scale procedure whereby a psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, nurse, or other competent observer 
may (a) rate the currently discernible symp- 
toms of a mental hospital patient, (4) score 
these ratings, and (c) prepare a profile which 
would indicate the degree to which the pa- 
tient’s symptom manifestations resemble each 
of the various symptom patterns which may 
be shown to exist among mental hospital pa- 
tients. Some of the refinements and extensions 
of research in clinical psychology which could 
possibly result from an employment of such a 
device include: (a) the validation of many 
diagnostic implications of psychological tests, 
(6) a validation of many prognostic uses made 
of test scores, (c) a quantified study of back- 
ground factors which are associated with the 
appearance of certain symptom patterns, (d) 
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a quantified study of the conditions under 
which symptom patterns may change, and (e) 
a quantified evaluation of certain therapeutic 
procedures. Although this brief list does not 
exhaust the possible uses of a quantified mul- 
tiple diagnostic procedure, it is sufficient to 
indicate advancements which could accrue 
from the use of such a diagnostic device or 
procedure. The term “diagnostic” is here used 
in a limited, descriptive sense, and the “diag- 
nostic’ method proposed is not concerned with 
etiological, prognostic, or dynamic considera- 
tions. 


In order for a diagnost’. procedure based on 
rating scales to serve in the expected manner, 
certain precautions in the development of the 
rating scales must be observed. For the pur- 
poses of the present report, it should be sufh- 
cient to state the necessary precautions and to 
describe briefly the ways in which the precau- 
tions were observed in the preparation of the 
rating scales. 


1. The rating scales must sample adequately the 
important symptoms in mental hospital patients.— 
The patient group for which the scales were in- 
tended comprises all mental hospital patients suf- 
fering from or threatened by the so-called functional 
psychoses in which toxic and neurological factors 
are not believed to be present. In order to deter- 
mine the important symptoms and their observa- 
tional basis, a large number of psychiatrists were 
interviewed [5]. The relevant literature also was 
screened in an effort to develop a satisfactorily 
representative sample of symptoms. 


2. The rating scales must be restricted to cur- 
rently discernible behavior so that their repeated 
use can reveal changes in the patient.—It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that the scales cannot be concerned 
with many important factors in the patient’s back- 
ground or general circumstances. If they were not 
restricted to currently discernible behavior, their 
appropriate use would be limited by the adequacy 
of the patient’s social history. In the present series 
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of studies, this restriction is not completely ignored, 
and the use of the scales is supplemented with bio- 
graphical and situational data sheets and with 
somatic data sheets. 


3. The scales must provide ratings which are 
relatively independent of the insights and sophisti- 
cation of the rater—The use of the scales cannot 
be based on dynamic interpretations or any infer- 
ences which require a skillful use of some particular 
theory or consideration of prior events. This re- 
striction greatly limits the psychological scope of 
the scales, but without it their appropriate use 
would be dependent upon the sophistication of the 
rater. In order to avoid the danger of inconsistent 
use which would follow if the scales were formu- 
lated by highly sophisticated psychiatrists who made 
extensive use of some particular theory or point of 
view, the psychiatrists who assisted in the formu- 
lation of the scales and who participated in the 
pretesting were carefully chosen. The psychiatrists 
varied greatly in point of view, general sophistica- 
tion, type of experience, and amount of experience. 
The pretesting was done chiefly by young, rela- 
tively inexperienced psychiatrists. 


4. The rating scales must provide ratings which 
are relatively independent of any bias or theoreti- 
cal persuasion of the rater.—It is, of course, extra- 
ordinarily important that the ratings be as free as 
possible from the bias of the rater. The bias could 
be due either to the manner in which a psychiatrist 
views a particular patient or the manner in which 
he views patients in general. The halo effect is 
ever present, and it would be presumptuous to say 
that it had been eliminated. Efforts were made to 
minimize it in the present study by employing ra- 
ting scales for symptoms which were direct in their 
manifestations and required little judgment or in- 
terpretation on the part of the rater; the scales 
refer primarily to observable behavior or direct ver- 
balizations. They were so constructed that the rater 
is obliged to read a series of descriptive statements 
before he can recognize the exact nature of the 
symptom involved, i.e., the first statement refers to 
a nonpathological level of behavior, and through 
successive steps the scale approaches a pathological 
extreme which usually refers rather clearly to some 
well-known and commonly observed symptom. None 
of the scales was labeled, and they are arranged in 
random order. Through these precautions it is 
hoped that the rater is confronted with a situation 
wherein he checks the descriptively appropriate be- 
havior for his patient and is not constantly aware 
that he is rating some particular, labeled symptom. 


5. The rating scales must be of such a form that 
each rating scale can be checked for every patient. 
—One of the factors which had to be considered 
in determining the form of the scales was the ex- 
pectation that each scale would be correlated with 
every other one. In order to avoid the inconveni- 
ence of basing the different correlations on samples 
of different size (and also in order to make certain 


that each type of behavior was drawn to the rater’s 
attention whether he had considered it important 
in his patient or not), it was necessary to devise 
scales which could be checked for every patient re- 
gardless of the applicability of the symptom for 
some patients. The problem of the applicability of 
the scale was handled by instructing the rater to 
check in each scale the item comprising the most 
extreme statement which he considered to be appli- 
cable to the behavior of his patients during the ra- 
ting period. If the behavior of a patient was not 
noticeable in the respect referred to in the scale, 
the rater was instructed to check the first statement 
in the scale, that is, to check the item which is 
least extreme with respect to some particular patho- 
logical manifestation. 


6. The rating scales must be feasible insofar as 
they draw upon behavior features which are likely 
to be known or may be readily ascertained —A 
major factor in the feasibility of using a set of 
scales is content. Inasmuch as the scales were based 
on interviews with psychiatrists, the content may 
be reasonably regarded to be of general interest to 
psychiatrists and to refer to the kind of information 
which a psychiatrist is likely to have at his dis- 
posal. 

7. The rating scales must be simple in form, and 
economical and convenient to use—In the present 
study most of the scales comprise four items; none 
comprises more than five or less than three. It is 
also necessary to incorporate as few scales as pos- 
sible in the total set. If a rater is asked to con- 
sider too many scales, he is likely to be indifferent, 
if not actually resistant, to the task. The set of 
scales employed in the present analysis can be rated 
in less than fifteen minutes by a psychiatrist who 
knows his patient well. 


8. The rating scales must be in a form which 
does not bias the result of any analysis based upon 
them.—The form of the scales is critical in respects 
additional to those already discussed. For example, 
it is quite possible that (by forcing into one con- 
tinuum manifestations which truly comprise two 
different continua) bipolar scales would obscure 
some of the clustering effects intrinsic to the mani- 
festations of mental hospital patients. Bipolar scales 
are appropriate only when it is known that the 
antithetical forms of behavior at the extremes of 
the continuum bear a perfect negative correlation 
with each other. The mutually exclusive behavioral 
manifestations which this implies are rare in men- 
tal hospital patients; the use of bipolar scales would 
beg the question concerning the nature of symptom- 
patterning which the present investigation seeks to 
answer by relatively rigorous, empirical means. 

9. The rating scales must be reliable —It is not 
easy to check the reliability of rating scales which 
psychiatrists are to use in describing their patients. 
If the same psychiatrist uses the same scale on sub- 
sequent days, there is danger that a memory factor 
will produce a spuriously high reliability. If, how- 
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ever, he waits a substantial period of time before 
reapplying the rating scale to his patient, there is 
danger that the reliability may be spuriously low- 
ered because the patient may have changed. The 
best type of reliability study would be one wherein 
two different psychiatrists rate the same patient in- 
dependently for some specified period of observa- 
tion. Since it is not often that two psychiatrists are 
studying the same patient at the same time, this 
type of reliability study is possible for only a very 
small number of patients; the limited data of this 
type which are available indicate that the scales 
could be highly reliable. Inasmuch as the scales 
were elaborately pretested and the limited reliabil- 
ity studies were favorable, it was believed that the 
reliability of the scales would be sufficient for the 
present purposes. The high correlation coefficients 
revealed when the scales were intercorrelated con- 
firmed this supposition. Obviously, reliability stud- 
ies will not indicate the sources of unreliability; 
for the present scales reliability may be limited not 
only by the form of the scales, but also by the re- 
liability of the observations and by the interest of 
the rater. 


SYMPTOM CLUSTERS OR SYNDROMES 


The development of a quantified method 
for multiple psychiatric diagnoses implies the 
existence of clusters of symptoms. It is the 
purpose of the present report to describe a 
factor analysis of the matrix of intercorrela- 
tions resulting when each of the rating scales 
is correlated with every other one. There are 
several hazards which confront an investigator 
undertaking an exploratory study of this kind. 
It is quite possible that the behavioral symp- 
toms of psychiatric patients do not cluster in 
a discernible manner, i.e., it is possible that 
in a group of patients the appearance of a par- 
ticular symptom is no more likely to be asso- 
ciated with the appearance of another speci- 
fied symptom than it is with the appearance 
of any randomly selected symptom. Neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as psychiatrists have long spok- 
en confidently of descriptive diagnoses and 
other investigators have found evidence of 
symptom clusters [1, 2, 3, 4], it seemed most 
likely that behavioral symptoms would cluster 
together in some consistent manner. 

Presumably, the clustering of behavior 
symptoms revealed by a statistical analysis 
would resemble the clusterings implied by 
some of the diagnostic syndromes to which 
psychiatrists refer. There is no guarantee that 
such syndromes truly exist, however. It is 
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quite possible that some of the symptoms which 
psychiatrists consider to form a syndrome are 
intrinsically unrelated to each other. Never- 
theless, if psychiatrists believe consistently that 
certain symptoms go together, the ratings 
which they make for their patients may reveal 
this pattern of belief concerning symptom-clus- 
tering. Accordingly, if syndromes are revealed 
among the symptoms, the possibility remains 
that the syndromes are more descriptive of 
consistencies which exist in the behavior of 
psychiatrists than they are descriptive of con- 
sistencies which exist in the behavior of pa- 
tients. As indicated in another paragraph, 
however, the rating scales are constructed and 
presented in a manner calculated to reduce the 
effect of any systematic bias among psychia- 
trists. 

There are controls which may be employed 
to reveal evidence for possible differences in 
systematic bias between individual psychia- 
trists, and these controls will be described in 
a subsequent report. If it can be found that 
there are no differences in the symptom pat- 
terns revealed in the ratings by different indi- 
vidual psychiatrists, we need not concern our- 
selves too greatly with the possibility that a 
hypothetical pattern of bias characteristic of 
all psychiatrists determines the essential na- 
ture of any pattern found among symptoms. It 
must be remembered that the patterning among 
symptoms is not studied for its own sake, but 
merely as an essential step in the development 
of a dependable quantitative device for the de- 
scription of patients’ currently discernible be- 
havior. If symptom patterns exist, either as a 
result of regularities in the behavior of the 
patient or regularities in the behavior of the 
psychiatrists, they may be used as economical 
points of reference for the description of the 
patient and some of the changes that occur in 
his behavior. 

Inasmuch as it would be grossly uneconomi- 
cal to attempt to describe patients in terms of 
a large number of symptoms, some sort of 
conceptualization of the patient’s symptom 
manifestations is necessary for practicable 
description. Diagnostic syndromes are but con- 
structs or inferences based upon the obser- 
vation of clustering tendencies among a cer- 
tain set of symptoms checked for a broad group 
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of patients. If a well-formulated, logically co- 
herent theory for the psychoses were available, 
the intervening variables of this theory could 
provide the basis for economical description. 
Since no such theory is available, any phe- 
nomenal clustering tendency provides a plaus- 
ible conceptualization and allows us to use 
some of the advantages of theory, i.e., mea- 
surement based on intervening variables. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that if such a the- 
ory existed there would be no motive for con- 
ducting the present study. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a multiple quantified psychiatric 
diagnosis, although necessarily limited in its 
scope and naively descriptive in its nature, 
will serve as a useful tool in the kind of re- 
search that may be necessary for the develop- 
ment of the desired integrating theory. 

The manifestation of symptom clusters, re- 
gardless of the exact conditions responsible 
for their appearance, takes us one step nearer 
to our goal, but there are other substantial 
hazards. For example, it is quite possible that 
the presence or absence of a clustering ten- 
dency among the symptoms, or the nature of 
any clusters revealed, may be determined by 
characteristics in the sample of symptoms 
which provides the basis for the rating scale. 
If the symptoms appropriate for a particular 
clustering tendency are omitted or insufficiently 
represented, the scope of any quantified meth- 
od of psychiatric diagnosis based on the symp- 
tom-clustering is limited. Any fortuitous over- 
representation or underrepresentation of symp- 
toms relevant to any particular cluster or 
clusters may result in a distortion of the sypm- 
tom pattern revealed and could, as a conse- 
quence, delimit the usefulness of the quantified 
diagnostic procedure. Several devices were em- 
ployed in order to safeguard the sampling of 
symptoms; noteworthy among these was con- 
tinuous collaboration with a large number of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social work- 
ers, all with different backgrounds and in- 
terests; the published literature also received 
careful scrutiny. 

It is equally evident that the presence or 
absence of particular behavioral manifestations 
in a patient group will affect the manner in 
which the behavioral manifestations are ob- 
served to cluster together. In a patient group 
there are many characteristics which conceiv- 


ably could influence the manner in which 
symptoms cluster together. Among the more 
obvious possibilities would be age, sex, and 
education. The factors which are responsible 
for illness are likely to be important, and it is 
quite possible that the symptom patterns mani- 
fested by patients with atrophy or deterioration 
of the brain would be different from the symp- 
tom patterns manifested by patients whose ill- 
ness appears to be unrelated to any neurologi- 
cal or toxic factors. 


THE DATA AND THE METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


‘The data on which the present analyses are 
based were provided by several psychiatrists 
and two psychiatric nurses. ‘The subjects were 
140 patients at the Northampton Veterans 
Hospital. Although the subjects were all males, 
they varied greatly with respect to age, edu- 
cational attainments, social status, cause of ill- 
ness, and presenting symptoms. Because of the 
heterogeneity of the patients and of the raters, 
the data are not ideal for the purposes of re- 
vealing consistencies in symptom patterns. If, 
however, there is present among mental hospi- 
tal patients a consistent patterning of symp- 
toms which is to an important degree inde- 
pendent of both the rater and the exact nature 
of the patient group, such symptom patterns 
are likely to be revealed in the present analysis. 
If clear-cut symptom patterns are revealed, 
one may assume that symptom patterning is an 
important phenomenon and be encouraged to 
study its precise nature minutely in homogen- 
eous samples. If conspicuous clustering of 
symptoms is not revealed in a heterogeneous 
sample such as the present one, it is likely that 
the clustering of symptoms is a capricious or 
relatively unimportant phenomenon and would 
not provide the economy desired for a system- 
atic study of the behavior of psychiatric pa- 
tients. 

The intercorrelations for each of the 55 
rating scales are given in Table 1. (The labels 
or identifying phrases for the rating scales are 
taken from the most pathological level of each 
scale and are provided for the purpose of the 
present report. The scales as used were not 
labeled in any manner.) Almost all of the 
rating scales have large correlation coefficients 
with several of the other scales. Five of the 
scales had few ratings above the nonpathologi- 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATION MATRIX 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1. Acute Insomnia 

2. Ideas change with spontaneous rapidity 263 

3. Unjustified sexual beliefs* (Omitted ) 

4. Cannot banish obsessive thoughts 306 268 

5. Delusional belief that he is evil 261 —152 329 

6. Gives in easily to others 058 —114 078 340 

7. In almost constant movement 278 396 263 045 —121 

8. Unaware of the feelings of others 035 242 084 —075 150 132 

9. Use made of physical disease symptoms 186 000 106 —027 036 043 —107 
10. Refuses to eat 253 —067 124 242 103 035 245 
11. Deliberately disrupts routines* (Omitted) 
12. Temper tantrums 154 216 136 —107 —358 150 —032 
13. Avoids people —040 —106 074 209 244 —139 277 
14. Shouts, sings, and talks loudly 068 446 075 —236 —315 306 257 
15. Behavior disrupted by phobias 171 —150 396 426 148 133 —191 
16. Incontinent because of own negligence 187 225 023 —061 324 146 434 
17. Engrossed in plans —126 —033 —046 —082 —110 088 —284 
18. Feelings of impending doom 296 —097 290 482 182 026 —102 
19. Cannot resist compulsive acts 207 287 186 —090 —060 311 191 
20. Exaggeration of ability and well-being —078 296 025 —226 —2i1 235 072 
21. Unable to stick to or carry out any plan 244 38049 257 228 272 156 259 
22. Cannot believe that he can be helped 230 —072 313 584 399 —023 —034 
23. Fears others misunderstand him 000 063 247 125 —084 150 —124 
24. Patient's thinking clearly delusional 000 374 293 035 —015 065 459 
25. No organic basis for complaints 193 —085 085 —034 123 013 —040 
26. Feels systematically persecuted 029 128 014 —152 —228 —030 080 
27. Believes others influence him 144 182 156 —125 —194 —100 100 
28. Desperately distressed by his anxiety 350 —117 432 550 116 104 —184 
29. Organic pathology with emotional basis 181 —119 122 137 026 063 —203 
30. Rigidly orderly* (Omitted ) 
31. Dramatically attention-demanding 039 203 —028 —185 —235 174 —093 
32. All overt activity is at a minimum 086 —211 —059 298 408 —167 189 
33. Grandiose notions —144 289 101 —179 —131 086 028 
34. Does not believe he has a problem —209 267 —191 —462 —198 013 400 
35. Compulsive acts continuous 244 262 279 023 063 226 094 
36. Great variation occurs in rate of speech 214 539 249 —046 108 241 332 
37. Initiates physical assaults 022 235 120 —233 —298 295 309 
38. Delusions of homosexual attacks* (Omitted ) 
39. Mood changes very frequent and abrupt 193 148 153 —105 —126 251 050 
40. Has made attempts at suicide 302 —116 203 361 153 026 —026 
41. Failures of affective response 040 052 077 086 321 014 300 
42. No concern over physical handicaps —049 —043 —048 021 029 000 —170 
43. Cannot make decisions 178 —012 127 344 531 028 226 
44. Opinions exceptional to physical laws — 144 036 010 —143 —394 043 —057 
45. Hallucinations 051 211 081 —033 110 132 393 
46. Memory faults 153 268 033 059 275 200 374 
47. Fear of committing an abhorred act 153 —101 150 333 022 106 —053 
48. Words not relevant to recognizable ideas 078 290 105 051 293 135 363 
49. Shows failure and blocking 244 —138 325 607 tah 048 —060 
50. Repudiates earlier insights 184 309 189 000 165 279 289 
51. Speech is stilted 000 173 000 —120 —149 041 123 
52. Overt homosexual demands* (Omitted) 
53. Lies or steals 109 159 —089 —158 —084 277 175 
54. Exaggerated affective expressions 120 210 068 —121 —173 318 096 
55. Characteristically oppositional 106 093 000 —108 —113 221 366 


*Omitted for statistical reasons; see text. 
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TABLE i (Continued) 


9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
3. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
10. 000 
11. (Omitted ) 
12. 076 —156 
13. —124 305 —235 
14. 021 —017 335 —136 
15. 000 —105 137 —217 
16. 087 189 —101 206 095 —080 
17. 196 —160 137 —254 107 —054 —236 
18. 092 094 023 119 —176 363 —017 —023 
19. —021 —070 138 097 082 103 322 —131 —026 
20. 000 —053 128 —271 353 —133 —024 197 —154 —108 
21. —046 247 —185 332 —076 080 332 —285 181 091 —078 
22. 000 86166 —l11 356 —200 335 015 —124 437 —011 —239 222 
23. 201 000 211 —116 110 169—118 342 147 —087 094 —014 012 
24. —149 081 033 #171 235 —023 261 —118 000 064 166 060 —026 086 
25. 575 000 048 —140 —066 083 126 073 215 013 —080 —101 063 084 —041 
26. 054 —133 243 —105 296 —124 014 074 022 —131 348 —153 —220 210 318 
27. 020 —016 158 115 227 014—089 020 —059 —077 116 —120 —105 288 510 
28. 124 118 082 121 —226 497 —078 —021 666 081 —243 250 426 240 —151 
29. 476 069 098 —145 —046 —019 —063 229 134 —047 —024 —034 104 081 —205 
30. (Omitted) 
31. 240 —156 393 —419 419 —280 —054 489 —029—079 362 —160 —177 432 041 
32. —O21 382 —360 551 —314 088 272 —239 102 —167 —285 386 304 —136 155 
33. —025 —104 013 —149 223 —035 —154 286 —213 —085 471 —185 —i48 163 285 
34. —165 087 —094 008 316 —365 124 024 —331 —020 277 —064 —430 —116 339 
35. 034 000 —017. 152 037 278 354 —137 040 655 —O085 204 142 —039 101 
36. 099 =: 108 066 —021 399 —137 399 —068 —040 221 111 241 —035 135 313 
37. 056 000 373 —090 440 —191 063 028 —215° 216 140 —067 —191 145 167 
38. (Omitted) 
39. 120 073 402 —194 343 041 135 030 —036 133 075 054 —158 243 128 
40. —047 096 058 152 —141 177 —018 —120 336 078 —138 227 397 041 —040 
41. 025 280 —207 429—188 051 442 —150 —015 205 —i85 371 039 028 158 
42. 490 —125 137 —198 —050 —042 —023 250 —073 —085 128 —167 —065 036 —197 
43. 017 263 —354 384 -—232 186 344 —225 212 057 —298 533 233 —089 102 
+4. 000 —146 356 —132 335 —053 —192 234 —168 —142 321 —232 —094 326 230 
45. —157 180 008 183 137 —054 401 —144 —028 166 —039 247 —050 —009 432 
46. —147 172 —220 163 023 —087 284 —236 —075 117 —018 293 022 —110 262 
47. —048 —078 118 000 —130 163 —072 097 341 106 —120 115 226 194 —061 
48. —121 099 —168 203 013 —066 454 —123 —029 215 —020 161 013 —098 404 
49. 065 088 —054 196 —237 283 000 —022 569 —048 —200 328 447 201 —028 
50. 062 119 114 040 227 —071 219 021 —099 173 139 264 181 116 
51. 074 —060 024 —016 228 —084 018 225 —029—055 164 015 —156 043 200 
52. (Omitted) 
53. 045 000 157 —233 197 —186 237 —092 —188 175 226 109 —214 026 —039 
54. 148 —101 234 —160 311 000 297 050 000 234 104 000 —235 144 244 
55. 088 197 142 014 156 —181 280 —089 —209 146 165 199 —209 026 151 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


31 32 33 34 35 36 37 39 40 

x 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

> 18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. —022 
27. —074 484 

2s. 193 —136 —138 
29. 436 —132 —144 211 
30. (Omitted) 
31. 045 461 074 —064 035 
32. 013 —110 —O11 069 015 —358 
33. —095 264 355 —288 —130 207 —198 
34. —294 200 237 —500 —258 117 —046 289 
35. 042 —174 —069 145 —024 —147 —056 —067 —041 
36. 103 —062 085 000 —024 103 —037 154 081 203 
37. —017 208 200 —164 —040 276 —245 074 085 000 215 
38. (Omitted ) 
39. 093 168 108 032 —022 298 —248 059 —082 105 335 367 
40. —073 132 —048 315 —051 —029 181 —140 —266 000 —081 034 000 
41. 015 —161 013 105 —036 —229 556 —244 045 300 211 —177 —095 —015 
42. 343 029 «(016 —016 = 5:13 134 —068 —041 —150 —054 026 022 024 —149 
43. 000 —326 —192 191 —025 —317 534 —146 010 222 204 —293 —053 062 
44. —080 384 276 —178 —112 525 —311 237. +117 —179 —022 295 278 —078 
45. —156 015 243 —0S1 —183 —049 191 083 159 179 352 102 244 —019 
46. —092 —188 —065 —113 —046 —105 314 028 122 184 471 000 049 —154 
47. —059 089 —074 409 000 178 053 —126 —277 —042 —082 034 000 464 
48. —090 O11 062 —117 —158 —135 280 096 200 169 333 # 017 —019 —015 
49. 094 —071 —033 628 142 —067 240 —201 —411 057 000 —172 —017 383 
50. —013 —049 021 022 106 078 034 069 050 164 430 165 242 025 
$1. 061 334 240 —092 —089 321 —014 342 165 —021 148 018 095 —194 
52. (Omitted) 
53. —056 106 —069 —097 098 336 —174 —120 096 118 078 260 140 000 
54. O31 186 115 053 018 308 —164 148 174 173 277 232 480 —181 
55. —027 113 068 —130 016 123 121 029 202 096 132 348 136 6013 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 3 


41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 > SRS ae 54 55 


42. —020 
43. 454 —135 
4. —342 041 —382 
45. 300 —125 214 —062 
46. 281 —100 435 —223 335 
} 47. —030 —076 042 —063 —019 —078 
48. 308 —173 383 —208 315 488 000 
49. 124 000 334 —201 009 024 295 —054 
50. 199 116 156 000 289 398 —026 274 
51. —016 —020 011 130 §=6030 054 —061 123 —069 053 
52. (Omitted) 
53. 115 215 —159 060 000 000 000 000 —127 219 —o29 
54. —016 039 044 312 222 —810 —122 109 —181 160 221 202 
55. 196 070 058 175 054 060 —054 083 000 202 140 436 282 
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11. 
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cal level or had rather small correlation coeffi- 
cients with the other scales and for this reason 
were not included in the present factor analy- 
sis. It cannot confidently be stated whether 
the failure of these particular scales to show 
high correlation was due to a lack of reliabil- 
ity, a lack of intrinsic relationship with any of 
the other symptoms included in the present 
study, or due to characteristics of either the 
patients or the raters. It is interesting to note 
that all of the variables have a large number 
of small correlations, and several of them have 
important negative correlations. From this it 
is not possible to anticipate what the factor 
pattern may be, but it is obvious that there is 
no general factor, and it appears quite possible 
that some of the factors at least may be well 
defined and based upon rather distinct cluster- 
ing tendencies. 

Accordingly, the intercorrelations for 50 of 
the rating scales were submitted to a Thurs- 
tone centroid analysis. In the case of each 
centroid factor the reflections were made on the 
basis of inspection and the questionable sums 
were checked by trial additions; the factor 
loadings were computed by the use of an auto- 
matic calculating machine; in computing the 
products of the factor loadings, an IBM multi- 
plier was used, and the sign changes and resid- 
ual correlations were secured by an employ- 
ment of the tabulator and summary punch. 
After seven factors were extracted, the residu- 
als were quite small and revealed no cluster- 
ing tendencies. 

The centroid factor matrix was submitted 
to a lengthy series of orthogonal rotations, and 
the results of the orthogonal rotations are giv- 
en in Table 2, the rotated factor matrix.” 


RESULTS 


From an arithmetical standpoint the results 


of this analysis are relatively clear-cut. Al- 
though it is not claimed that the clusters are 
uncorrelated, an orthogonal frame of reference 


2To reduce printing costs, the centroid factor ma- 
trix and the orthogonal transformation matrix have 
been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document 3240 from American 
Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., remitting $1.00 for microfilm 
(images 1 inch high on standard 35 mm. motion 
picture film) or $1.00 for photocopies (6 X 8 
inches) readable without optical aid. 
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describes them quite satisfactorily. In the or- 
thogonal factor matrix shown in Table 2, there 
is relatively little overlap among the factors, 
i.e., for the most part symptom rating scales 
which cluster together to form one factor tend 
not to participate in the formation of another 
factor. There is some exception to this general 
independence, however. For example, several 
of the symptom rating scales which are impor- 
tant in the formation of Factor 1 also have 
some importance in the formation of another 
factor. Nevertheless, the clustering tendency 
among the symptoms included in the present 
analysis is remarkably clear and compares very 
favorably with the clustering tendency ob- 
served among highly reliable measures such as 
mental tests. The clearness of the clustering 
tendencies is not due solely to the patterning 
among the factors, however. Many of the fac- 
tor loadings which are critical in the determin- 
ation of a particular factor are relatively high 
and also compare favorably with the size of 
the factor loadings obtained in analyses of 
mental test data. Incidentally, the size of the 
communalities for a number of the rating 
scales is excellent evidence that the rating scales 
have a satisfactory degree of reliability; in 
general, it may be assumed that the reliability 
of a rating scale is at least as great as its com- 
munality. 

The fact that the clustering tendency is 
relatively clear-cut and that the factor load- 
ings are high is encouraging to the purposes of 
this investigation because it suggests that from 
an arithmetical standpoint it is possible to 
score an individual’s set of symptom rating 
scales with respect to a limited number of 
factors. 

The encouraging implications of this analysis 
are not limited to arithmetical considerations 
alone. The nature of the symptom clusters re- 
vealed may be related to certain prevalent no- 
tions concerning the manner in which psychia- 
tric symptoms do cluster together. Although 
this fact may be interpreted as an evidence 
for the validity of certain types of psychiatric 
thinking with respect to descriptive diagnosis, 
this fact has great relevance for the purposes 
of the present study. It suggests that an analy- 
sis such as this one, although quite foreign to 
clinical procedures and beliefs, may neverthe- 
less produce results which are clinically plausi- 
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TABLE 2 
RoratTep Factor MATRIX 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 H2 
1. Acute Insomnia 101 19 179 358 95 -129 367 
2. Ideas change with spontaneous rapidity 62 196 -40 683 -120 115 83 545 
3. Unjustified sexual beliefs (Omitted) 
4. Cannot banish obsessive thoughts - 32 68 90 382 480 249 - 66 456 
5. Delusional belief that he is evil - 50 -252 - 7 = 42 731 -79 96 618 
6. Gives in easily to others 19 -586 35 72 238 -240 107 476 
7. In almost constant movement 198 250 91 485 143 -61 —- 62 373 
8. Unaware of the feelings of others 518 -248 -215 305-122 264 81 560 
9. Use made of physical disease symptoms 3 - 1 727 28 22 - 47 54 535 
10. Refuses to eat 214 -291 —- 50 74 165 96 —- 16 175 
11. Deliberately disrupts routines (Omitted ) 
12. Temper tantrums 173 564 174 68 lil 130 — 51 415 
13. Avoids people 216-542 -248 -57 203 230 -34 500 
14. Shouts, sings, and talks loudly 261 #55 -— 34 334 -171 191 196 492 
15. Behavior disrupted by phobias -139 -100 48 - 34 513 120 -166 338 
16. Incontinent because of own negligence 474 -410 142 336 = 58 67 - 73 539 
17. Engrossed in plans -226 266 328 -11 -29 -12 353 355 
18. Feelings of impending doom -211 -114 112 - 14 693 86 9 558 
19. Cannot resist compulsive acts 201 41 43 417 4 94 -538 518 
20. Exaggeration of ability and well-being 100 364 1 200 -219 3 368 366 
21. Unable to stick to or carry out any plan 343 -364 -126 264 329-106 12 455 
22. Cannot believe that he can be helped 105 -470 281 102 170 94 347 479 
23. Fears others misunderstand him - 27 268 247 99 259 171 249 302 
24. Patient's thinking clearly delusional 134 -124 -131 334-17 620 251 610 
25. No organic basis for complaints -122 - 67 631 37 63 5 -99 433 
26. Feels systematically persecuted 140 302 14 - 32 7 356 437 430 
27. Believes others influence him - 12 87 - 4 46 - 78 643 299 519 
28. Desperately distressed by his anxiety -141 - 38 187 16 781 25 -179 699 
29. Organic pathology with emotional basis -66 -—14 610 -21 84 -216 -41 432 
30. Rigidly orderly (Omitted) 
31. Dramatically attention-demanding 123. 545 252 100 - 3 —48 464 603 
32. All overt activity is at a minimum 195 -737 -26 -78 180 —- 61 174 654 
33. Grandiose notions -216 226 — 8&2 256 -236 234 419 456 
34. Does not believe he has a problem 184 -13 -215 144 -497 325 189 489 
35. Compulsive acts continuous 148 -124 80 422 108 100 -467 462 
36. Great variation occurs in rate of speech 180 — 43 85 679 - 42 80 117 524 
37. Initiates physical assaults 414 441 22 179 61 166 37 431 
38. Delusions of homosexual attacks (Omitted) 
39. Mood changes very frequent and abrupt 255 34% 200 244 107 221 - 16 341 
40. Has made attempts at suicide 132 4 -156 —- 54 594 -112 23 411 
41. Failures of affective response 279 -611 81 196 a 73 -— 98 $11 
42. No concern over physical handicaps 55 56 621 -78 -130 -175 48 448 
43. Cannot make decisions 61 -684 - 18 244 219 — 84 39 588 
44. Opinions exceptional to physical laws 180 558 12 -135 —- 38 264 289 517 
45. Hallucinations 236 -235 -112 327, - 20 335 23 
46. Memory faults -110 -350 -321 674 -183 -220 - 44 776 
47. Fear of committing an abhorred act -35 103 —- 57 a 525-109 36 304 
48. Words not relevant to recognizable ideas 92 -406 -112 456 - 80 108 124 427 
49. Shows failure and blocking - 50 -219 90 38 685 — 82 97 545 
50. Repudiates earlier insights 299 — 24 101 502 48 -71 109 371 
51. Speech is stilted - 35 58 83 187 -130 172 359 222 
52. Overt homosexual demands (Omitted) 
53. Lies or steals 561 219 147 105 -109 -223 51 459 
54. Exaggerated affective expressions 259 256 311 33° 0-131 325 9 353 
55. Characteristically oppositional 625 25 109 109 -100 63 63 433 
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ble. This confers certain advantages to the 
present research because it suggests that a 
quantified method for descriptive psychiatric 
diagnosis may not only have the advantage of 
being based on empirically determined syn- 
dromes, but it may also have the advantage of 
employing syndromes which are relatively fam- 
iliar in the thinking of psychiatrists and other 
professional workers who are likely to use the 
rating scales. 

The plausibility of these syndromes may be 
judged by the reader upon examination of 
Table 2. In the evaluation of the results practi- 
cal significance is arbitrarily ascribed to all 
factor loadings as high as .300. Using this cri- 
terion, Factor 1 may be seen to be determined 
by a tendency for the following symptoms to 
occur jointly in individuals: unawareness of 
others’ feelings, oppositional behavior, decep- 
tive behavior, assaultive behavior, incontinence, 
and inability to stick to a plan. If a particular 
patient presented all these characteristics si- 
multaneously, most clinicians would consider 
him to be schizophrenic. Some would say, 
“this reminds me of a_hebephrenic schizo- 
phrenic.” Others might say, “This reminds me 
of some deteriorated patients that I have seen, 
schizophrenic patients who have been in the 
hospital a long time and are past the excited, 
fulminating phase of their illness.” According- 
ly, one is tempted to consider Factor 1 as due 
to the presence of individuals in the sample 
who are either hebephrenic or “deteriorated” 
(the word “deteriorated” is here used to refer 
to the somewhat flattened patient who has been 
in the hospital several years; it does not imply 
anything irreversible or irrevocable about the 
trend or status of his illness). 

Perhaps one of the most interesting factors 
revealed in the present analysis is Factor 2, 
which is quite reminiscent of Kraepelin’s classi- 
cal distinction between patients who are manic 
and patients who are depressed. There is a bi- 
polar arrangement of the symptoms with re- 
spect to Factor 2. Certain ones cluster together 
at one extreme of what may be conceived as a 
manic-depressive continuum whereas other 
symptoms cluster together at the opposite end 
of this continuum. Since Factor 2 actually in- 
volves two different clusters, each of the clus- 
ters is discussed separately. The fact that the 
symptoms for one of the clusters have positive 


signs and those for the other clusters have 
negative signs has no particular significance, 
and the solution would have no different im- 
plications had the respective signs been re- 
versed. One cluster comprises the following 
symptoms: temper tantrums, loudness, atten- 
tion-demanding behavior, assaultive behavior, 
fantastic thinking, exaggerated sense of well- 
being, feelings of persecution, abrupt mood 
changes. This combination of symptoms is 
quite suggestive of those manifested by patients 
in manic states. As a consequence, this portion 
of Factor 2 is taken to suggest that a scoring 
continuum for manic behavior would be a 
reasonable and proper part of a quantified 
diagnostic procedure. 

The other cluster in Factor 2 includes the 
following symptoms: gives in easily to others, 
avoids people, is incontinent, is very inactive, 
shows little affective response, can’t make de- 
cisions, words not relevant to recognizable 
ideas, can’t stick to a plan, and has memory 
faults. This combination of symptoms is quite 
characteristic of profoundly depressed patients. 

Factor 3 comprises for the most part con- 
version-type symptoms, and the clustering ten- 
dency is made up as follows: makes use of 
physical disease symptoms, has no organic ba- 
sis for his complaints, presents organic pathol- 
ogy which has an emotional origin, shows lit- 
tle concern over his physical handicaps, is en- 
grossed in plans, and has exaggerated affective 
expressions. The combination of conversion- 
type symptoms with a “belle indifférence” and 
exaggerated affect is strongly suggestive of the 
type of patient diagnosed as hysterical or con- 
version hysteria. It is not surprising that this 
syndrome should be manifest in a sample of 
mental hospital veterans. 

Factor 4 is determined by the following 
symptoms: spontaneous change in ideas, con- 
stant movement, compulsive acts, variation in 
rate of speech, memory faults, unrecognizable 
use of words, repudiation of earlier insights, 
insomnia, obsessions, unawareness of others, 
loudness, incontinence, delusional thinking, 
and hallucinations. The pattern of behavior 
implied by this group of symptoms suggests 
disturbed patients such as those suffering from 
catatonic excitement. This kind of excited or 
fulminating behavior is usually well repre- 
sented among groups of mental hospital pa- 
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tients. The importance of such a factor is like- 
ly to vary with the nature of the sample, how- 
ever, i.e., in a sample of patients who have 
been hospitalized for a long time, this factor 
may be less conspicuous than it would be in a 
sample of patients recently admitted to a men- 
tal hospital and in many cases in an initial 
fulminating state. 

Factor 5 appears to be determined by indi- 
viduals who are acutely anxious, or, stated 
more precisely, determined by individual dif- 
ferences in the degree of anxiety. This inter- 
pretation is based upon the occurrence of a 
cluster which comprises the following symp- 
toms: insomnia, obsessive thinking, delusions 
of guilt, phobias, feelings of doom, subjectively 
experienced anxiety, suicidal attempts, fear of 
their own behavior, blocking, and inability to 
carry out plans. This cluster is suggestive of 
both acute anxiety states and patients in 
agitated depression. The depressive aspects of 
anxiety are familiar to all clinicians, and the 
distinction which the analysis makes between 
the acute anxiety state of Factor 5 and the 
profound depression described by Factor 2 is 
in itself of considerable interest. 

Factor 6 describes a clustering of the follow- 
ing symptoms: delusional thinking, ideas of 
reference, persecutory ideas, denial of a per- 
sonal problem, hallucinations, and affective 
exaggerations. The delusional features of this 
cluster are paranoid in their nature, whereas 
the hallucinations and exaggerated affect are 
suggestive of a schizophrenic process. The 
implications of this cluster may be likened to 
the common implications of paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. 

Factor 7, like Factor 6, refers to a cluster 
of symptoms which involves persecutory ideas. 
It also involves attention-demanding behavior, 
grandiose notions, excessive planning, exag- 
geration of ability, and stilted speech. When 
this cluster is contrasted with the cluster that 
comprises Factor 6, it is seen that paranoia 
and exaggerated planning are present but that 
obvious delusions and hallucinations are absent. 
It would seem, therefore, that Factor 7 refers 
to a paranoid condition as contrasted with a 
paranoid schizophrenia for Factor 6. 


DISCUSSION 
The results of the present analysis have two 


kinds of implications. First, they provide a 
relatively scrupulous description of the man- 
ner in which symptoms cluster together in a 
sample of mental hospital patients. The clus- 
tering patterns revealed have direct implica- 
tions for some of our thinking concerning 
descriptive aspects of patients’ behavior. 

The second and currently more interesting 
implication of this analysis is that a quanti- 
fied method of description of patients may be 
devised in a manner to indicate the degree to 
which individuals in their symptom manifesta- 
tions resemble stereotypes revealed by a rela- 
tively objective method. Before any general 
relevance may be claimed for a given set of 
syndromes, there must be evidence for the 
pertinence of these syndromes for more than 
one particular situation. Although this can- 
not be explored exhaustively, it is obviously 
desirable to show that a symptom patterning 
is not due primarily to local characteristics of 
the patients or of the raters in some particular 
mental hospital. It is necessary at least to re- 
peat the investigation of symptom-clustering 
for another hospital wherein different patients 
and different raters are involved. The exact 
nature of the present symptom-clustering may 
be in part dependent upon the fact that the 
present sample includes males only, includes 
mostly patients who have been ill and have 
been hospitalized for more than a year, in- 
cludes several old patients, and includes a 
number of patients whose illness does not ap- 
pear principally and primarily psychological. 
For example, the sample includes a number of 
alcoholic patients and patients whose distur- 
bance of behavior is believed to be caused by 
neurological defects due either to disease or 
injury. The old patients, the organic patients, 
and the patients who have been hospitalized 
for a long time, may be responsible for Factor 
1. It is quite possible that such a factor would 
not be found in a sample of patients under 60 
years of age suffering only from what is con- 
sidered to be a functional disorder and for the 
most part in the initial fulminating stages of 
their illness. It is possible that in such a sample 
the deteriorated cluster would not be apparent 
and that the excited cluster would be more 
conspicuous than it is in the present sample. 
This possibility is important because if stud- 
ies such as the present one were to provide 
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the basis for a quantified multiple diagnostic 
procedure, such a procedure would be most 
useful if it were adapted principally for evalu- 
ating the early states of the illness of mental 
hospital patients. This emphasis is suggested 
because it is the relatively young, recently ill, 
functional psychotic who most often is in 
critical need of the diagnostic and evaluative 
skills of the psychiatrist and the psychologist. 


CONCLUSION 


This is one of a series of studies preliminary 
to the development of a quantified method for 
a multiple psychiatric diagnosis. The present 
report describes the development of a set of 
symptom rating scales for mental hospital pa- 
tients. These scales were rated for a hetero- 
geneous sample of veteran patients. The scales 
were then intercorrelated and the intercorrela- 
tions were factor-analyzed. As a result of this 
analysis seven clusters or groupings of symp- 
toms were revealed. The clusters are relatively 
clear-cut and clinically plausible. This is taken 
as evidence that it may be possible to score the 


ratings for a given patient with respect to each 
of the clusters, and on the basis of such a scor- 
ing prepare a profile which would indicate the 
degree to which the patient’s symptom man- 
ifestations resemble each of the various symp- 
tom clusters existing among mental hospital 
patients. 

Received November 13, 1950. 
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THE EINSTELLUNG TEST OF RIGIDITY: ITS RELATION 
TO CONCRETENESS OF THINKING 


ABRAHAM S. LUCHINS 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


cates a widespread interest in the study, 

analysis, and measurement of rigidity 
of behavior and rigidity of personality. A con- 
siderable number of the current studies of 
rigidity [e.g., 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24] employ procedures which might be 
described as Einstellung tests of rigidity, 
where Einstellung refers to the tendency to 
continue using an oft-repeated mode of solu- 
tion in subsequent problems which are capable 
of solution by other, generally more simple 
methods [see 13, 14, 17].2 (An Einstellung 
test of rigidity is described in the section on 
procedure of the present report.) Constructs 
and generalizations which stem from other 
tests or other criteria of rigidity—e.g., extent 
of variability of behavior [8], degree of satia- 
tion or cosatiation of an activity [12], infer- 
ences concerning rigidity drawn from respons- 
es to various clinical tests [22 ]|—are being ap- 
plied, at times rather uncritically, to “rigid 
behavior” as manifested in an Einstellung test. 
This is one of a series of papers reporting on 
investigations which are concerned with the 
applicability of such constructs and generaliza- 
tions to behavior displayed in an Einstellung 
test of rigidity. 


Be NTEMPORARY literature indi- 


PROBLEM 


On the basis of clinical observations and 
some experimental findings some psychologists 
have maintained that concreteness of thinking 
is a predeterminant of rigidity, and that the 
two tend to be positively related [e.g., 9, 26]. 
This relationship has been assumed to hold for 
rigidity as measured by an Einstellung test 


1An Einstellung may be defined as a set which 
immediately predisposes an organism to one mode 
of motor or mental activity. 
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[23, 24]. Actual experimental demonstration 
of the relationship between concreteness of 
thinking and rigidity as measured by an Ein- 
stellung test has not yet been reported.* The 
problem of the present study is to investigate 
this relationship by using responses to a test 
of abstraction as the basis for evaluating the 
extent of concreteness of thinking. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


‘The subjects were 91 female freshmen stu- 
dents of Royal Victoria College of McGill 
University who had volunteered to serve as 
subjects. They had had no formal courses or 
training in psychology. To the group as a 
whole we administered the test of rigidity 
and, immediately afterwards, the test of ab- 
straction to be described below. 


Test of Rigidity. In order to study be- 
havioral rigidity we employed one of the Ein- 
stellung tests which have been described in de- 
tail in our manual on rigidity [17]. The Ss 


2While Rokeach’s investigations [23, 24] have an 
oblique bearing on this relationship, they are con- 
cerned primarily with the relationship between ri- 
gidity and ethnocentrism [23], and with the effects 
of different “perception time” on both rigidity and 
concreteness of thinking [24]. Accepting the assump- 
tion that rigidity is positively related to concrete- 
ness of thinking, Rokeach hypothesizes (a) that if 
ethnocentrism should prove to be positively related 
to rigidity, then the more ethnocentric individual 
should be more concrete in his mode of thought, and 
(b) that decreased “perception time” should result 
in increases in both rigidity and concreteness of 
thinking. This latter expectation is based on the 
hypotheses that “abstract thinking can occur only 
when there is time available to think through a 
problem” and that if abstract thinking does not oc- 
cur then the “inevitable consequence . . . is be- 
havioral rigidity” [24, p. 215]. Rokeach measures 
concreteness of thinking in terms of the mean num- 
ber of words S employs in writing his responses to 
the problems of the Einstellung test and in terms 
of the frequency of use of scratch paper in solving 
these problems, 
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are given the task of figuring out how they 
can obtain a stipulated volume of water in 
each of a series of numerical problems. The 
problems are as follows: 


1. Given: an empty 29-quart jar, an empty 3- 
quart jar; measure 20 quarts of water. 

2. Given: an empty 21-quart jar, an empty 127- 
quart jar, and an empty 3-quart jar; measure 100 
quarts of water. 

3. Given: an empty 14-quart jar, an empty 163- 
quart jar, and an empty 25-quart jar; measure 99 
quarts of water. 

4. Given: an empty 18-quart jar, an empty 43- 
quart jar, and an empty 10-quart jar; measure 5 
quarts of water. 

5. Given: an empty 9-quart jar, an empty 42- 
quart jar, and an empty 6-quart jar; measure 21 
quarts of water. 

6. Given: an empty 20-quart jar, an empty 59- 
quart jar, and an empty 4-quart jar; measure 31 
quarts of water. 

7. Given: an empty 23-quart jar, an empty 49- 
quart jar, and an empty 3-quart jar; measure 20 
quarts of water. 

8. Given: an empty 15-quart jar, an empty 39- 
quart jar, and an empty 3-quart jar; measure 18 
quarts of water. 

9. Given: an empty 34-quart jar, an empty 85- 
quart jar, and an empty 17-quart jar; measure 17 
quarts of water. 

10. Given: an empty 26-quart jar, an empty 65- 
quart jar, and an empty 13-quart jar; measure 13 
quarts of water. 

11. Given: an empty 28-quart jar, an empty 76- 
quart jar, and an empty 3-quart jar; measure 25 
quarts of water. 

12. Given: an empty 14-quart jar, an empty 21- 
quart jar, and an empty 4-quart jar; measure 10 
quarts of water. 

13. Given: an empty 15-quart jar, an empty 32- 
quart jar, and an empty 6-quart jar; measure 9 
quarts of water. : 

i4. Given: an empty 35-quart jar, an empty 69- 
quart jar, and an empty 5-quart jar; measure 30 
quarts of water. 


The first task is for illustrative purposes. 
Problems 2 through 6 are the Einstellung or 
“set’”’ problems, each of which can be solved 
by one relatively complex procedure. If the 
three jars in the order listed are designated 
as A, B, C, respectively, then the solution to 
each of these problems may be represented by 
the formula B — A —2C; eg., 127 — 21 
— 2 X 3 = 100 gives the solution to Prob- 
lem 2. 


These Einstellung or “set” problems are 
followed by four critical problems, each of 
which is solvable by the B — 4 — 2C method 
as well as by one or two direct procedures. In 
Problem 7 the direct method may be repre- 
sented by the formula 4 — C (23 — 3 = 
20). In Problem 8 the direct method is 4 + 
C (15 + 3= 18). In Problems 9 and 10 the 
direct methods are 4 — C and the filling of 
the C jar, e.g., the ninth problem is solvable 
by any of these methods: 85 — 34 — 2 X 17 
= 17 (B— A —2C), 34 —17 = 17 (4 — 
C), 17 (C). 

The criticals are followed by four extinc- 
tion tasks solvable by a direct procedure, 4 -— 
C, but not by the complex procedure, B — A 
— 2C. 

The problems are written on the black- 
board one at a time. Each problem is al- 
lowed to remain two and one-half minutes 
and then erased. The Ss are told to write 
their responses to each problem on a new 
sheet of the examination booklets which have 
been given to them, and not to turn back to 
any previous page. They are also told that 
they do not have to use all of the jars given 
in the statement of a problem in their solu- 
tions. [See 17 for precise wording of all in- 
structions. | 


After Ss attempt a solution to the first, the 
illustrative problem, E indicates that it can be 
solved by filling the 29-quart jar and from it 
pouring off three times into the 3-quart con- 
tainer; this is also written on the blackboard 
in the form 29 — 3 X 3 = 20. After Ss have 
been allowed two and one-half minutes for 
the second problem, E gives the solution ver- 
bally and by writing it in this manner: 127 — 
21 — 3 — 3 = 100. He also illustrates an- 
other method of solving this problem: 127 — 
9 X 3 = 100. No further help is given. 

We are interested in whether S employs the 
B — A — 2C method or one of the direct 
methods (4 — C, A + C,C) in the criticals 
and whether he fails to solve the extinction 
tasks which are solvable by an 4 — C proced- 
ure but not by the complex procedure. Solu- 
tions of the criticals in the B — 4 — 2C 
method are usually regarded as indicative of 
the development of a mental set or Einstel- 
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lung, and failures of the extinction tasks are 
usually interpreted as evidence of difficulty in 
surmounting the set.2 We have used failures 
of the extinction tasks as the criterion of be- 
havioral rigidity [see 17]. Other investiga- 
tors, e.g., Rokeach [23, 24], have used B — 
A — 2C solutions of the criticals as the cri- 
terion of behavioral rigidity. 


Test of Abstraction. As a test of abstrac- 
tion we utilized the similarities subtest of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. This 
choice was based on (1) its popularity as a 
standard clinical tool for studying conceptual 
behavior and (2) its suitability for adminis- 
tration in a group situation. According to 
Wechsler, responses to this subtest throw 
light “upon the logical character of the sub- 
ject’s thinking processes” [25, p. 86]. The 
items of the subtest consist of the following 
12 pairs of words. 


orange—banana 
coat—dress 
dog—lion 
wagon—bicycle 
daily paper—radio 
air—water 
eye—ear 
egg—seed 

9. wood—alcohol 
10. poem—statue 

11. praise—punishment 
12. fly——tree 


PVE Yr 


Each pair of words is presented, one at a 
time, in accordance with Wechsler’s instruc- 
tions [25, p. 177], with the exceptions that it 
is presented to a group rather than to an indi- 
vidual and that Ss write their answers on 
paper instead of giving them orally. For each 
pair of words, Ss are told to write in what 
way the members of the pair are alike. 


Wechsler indicates that each response is to 
be scored either 0, 1, or 2, depending upon 
the degree and quality of the generalization, 
with the higher score going to “superior” re- 
sponses and the lower ones to “inferior” re- 
sponses [25, p. 86]. Specifically, 2 credits is 


8In some cases B — A — 2C solutions of the 
criticals and failures of the extinction tasks may 
not be the resultants of an Einstellung, but may be 
brought about by other phenomena, e.g., by various 
assumptions or interpretations on S’s part [cf. 14, 
17]. 


to be assigned for the most fundamental like- 
ness, 1 credit for any essential likeness, and 
0 for failure to respond, mentioning a differ- 
ence rather than a similarity, or mentioning 
some inconsequential similarity [25, p. 198]. 
Independently of one another, the writer and 
two other clinical psychologists scored all 
responses, using the criteria illustrations of- 
fered by Wechsler [25, p. 198] as the basis 
for evaluation. There was complete agreement 
among the three judges as to the score to be 
assigned to each response. 

Rapaport [22] points out that there are 
roughly three different levels on which indi- 
viduals seek the similarity between the pairs 
of words: the abstract conceptual, the con- 
crete, the functional. On the abstract level of 
concept formation, a generic term which con- 
notes the fundamental common characteristic 
generally links the two; e.g., wagon and bi- 
cycle (fourth test item) are both vehicles. On 
the functional level of concept formation. 
the two terms are generally linked by a func- 
tion performed by the two “things” they rep- 
resent or by a function which human beings 
perform with them; e.g., you ride on both the 
wagon and bicycle. On the concrete level, a 
specific common element of the “things” in 
question links the two; e.g., both the wagon 
and bicycle have wheels. 

Examination of the criteria illustrations of- 
fered by Wechsler indicates that responses for 
which a score of 2 is allowed are generally 
generic terms which have been taken by Rap- 
aport [22] and other clinicians as indicative of 
the abstract conceptual level, while responses 
for which a score of 1 is allowed are indica- 
tive of the functional or concrete level. In ac- 
cordance with common clinical practice we 
therefore labeled all responses to which the 
judges had assigned a score of 2 as abstract, 
all responses to which they had assigned a 
score of 1 as concrete-functional, and all to 
which they had assigned a 0 score as failure. 
As a further check, we asked the two other 
judges to rescore the responses, this time using 
the italicized scoring categories. There was 
complete agreement among the two proced- 
ures, i.e., the rescoring did not result in any 
response being shifted from one category to 
another. 
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TREATMENT OF DATA 


After scoring Ss’ responses on the Einstel- 
lung test of behavioral rigidity, we eliminated 
from further consideration the papers of 20 
Ss who had failed to solve at least one of the 
set problems, Problems 2 through 6, or who 
had solved any of them in a manner other 
than the B — A — 2C manner. This was 
done in order to keep constant the amount of 
practice in the use of the B — 4 — 2C pro- 
cedure prior to the presentation of the criti- 
cals. There then remained 71 Ss whom we 
attempted to group into four classifications in 
order to simplify the comparison of responses 
on the two tests. This resulted in the elimina- 
tion of 8 Ss, so that there remained 63 Ss 
who fell into one of four groupings. 


Group I consists of 25 Ss who solved all 
four critical problems and all four extinction 
tasks by direct methods, i.e., who did not 
show any B — A — 2C solutions or failures 
of these problems. 


Group II consists of 9 Ss who used the B 
— A — 2C method in the first or second crit- 
ical problem, or both, but who solved all sub- 
sequent problems by direct methods. 


Group III consists of 15 Ss who used the B 
— A — 2C procedure in the first three criti- 
cal problems or in all four critical problems 
but who solved all four extinction tasks. 

Group IV consists of 22 Ss who used the 
B — A — 2C method in all four critical prob- 
lems and who failed to solve any of the four 
extinction tasks. 

Interpreting these groupings in the termin- 
ology of Einstellung, we may say that Ss in 
Group I showed no overt signs of having 
developed an Einstellung or “set” for the use 
of thee B — A — 2C method, that Ss in 
Group II showed signs of having developed 
an Einstellung from which they readily re- 
covered, that Ss in Group III did not recover 
quite so readily from their Einstellung, and 
that Ss in Group IV apparently manifested 
no recovery from their Einstellung, which was 
so strong that it blinded them to the solution 
of the four extinction tasks. 

If failures to solve the extinction tasks are 
taken as evidence of behavioral rigidity, then 
it may be said that the least and the most 
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rigidity were manifested by the Ss in Groups 
I and IV, respectively. If B — 4 — 2C 
solutions of the critical problems are accepted 
as evidence of behavioral rigidity [see 23, 24], 
then it may be said that the amount of rigidity 
consistently increases from Group I to Group 
IV, since the percentage of such solutions in 
the critical problems increases from group to 
group. 
RESULTS 

Classification of Ss into four groupings was 
based on their responses to the test of rigidity. 
In order to compare these four groups for re- 
sponses to the test of abstraction, we de- 
termined the percentages of Ss in each group 
whose replies to a given test item of the simi- 
larities subtest fell into a particular scoring 
category, i.e., concrete-functional, abstract, or 
failure. The results are contained in Tables 


‘Solution of the critical problem in the B — A 
— 2C manner may or may not be followed by fail- 
ures of the extinction tasks; failures of the extinct- 
tion problems are almost invariably preceded by 
B — A — 2C solutions (or occasionally, fail- 
ures) of the critical problems. Thus, the criterion 
of behavioral rigidity based on the extinction prob- 
lems actually entails the criterion based on the crit- 
ical problems, while the reverse is not necessarily 
the case. Hence the most rigidity, based on the for- 
mer criterion, would involve failures of all extinc- 
tion problems as well as no direct solutions of the 
critical problems (Group IV), while the least rigid- 
ity would involve no failures of the extinction tasks 
as well as direct solution of every critical problem 
(Group I). Because of this we decided to compare 
Group IV with Group I, rather than with the 
combined data of Groups I, II, and III, none of 
whose Ss failed the extinction tasks. 


5It will be noted that we are presenting the re- 
sults for each item of the similarities test, instead 
of dealing with scores on the test as a whole or 
with the percentage of the total responses which fell 
into a given scoring category. While the latter pro- 
cedures would undoubtedly have simplified the pre- 
sentation of data, it seems to us that they might 
have beclouded the meaning of the results. To begin 
with, a total score on the similarities test does not 
necessarily reveal the extent to which it is com- 
pounded of concrete-functional, abstract, or failing 
responses. For example, a score of 12 might be 
based on concrete-functional responses (scored as 
1) to each item, or on abstract responses (scored as 
2) to the first six and failures on the remainder, or 
on a variety of other combinations. Moreover, eval- 
uation of responses to the similarities test on the ba- 
sis of total score or on the basis of the percentage 
of responses which fell into a given category pre- 
supposes that the test items are rather homogene- 
ous in nature so that, for example, an abstract re- 
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When responses to the extinction tasks are 
used as a criterion of behavioral rigidity, then 
the least and the most rigidity were manifested 
by Ss in Groups I and IV, respectively. If 
rigidity, based on this criterion, is positively 
related to concreteness of thinking, based on 
responses to the similarities test, then the fol- 
lowing results may be expected: 

1. Group I should show a smaller per- 
centage of concrete-functional responses than 


Group IV. 


2. Group I should show a larger percent- 
age of abstract responses than Group IV. 

3. Group I should show a smaller percent- 
age of failure or the same percentage of fail- 
ure as Group IV, since a failure does not con- 
tribute positively to the total score and is 
sometimes interpreted as an “inferior score” 
and as evidence of inability to abstract the 
similarity between the two words. 


On the whole, the results reveal a fairly 
consistent but unreliable trend in line with 
expectations. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF CONCRETE-FUNCTIONAL RESPONSES 
TO THE SIMILARiTiIEs TEST 


Test Items 
Group Ss 1534567 8 9 101112 
I 25 816 4 24 64 44 24 16 24 24 40 16 
Il 9 0 11 11 22 67 33 33 11 11 33 33 0 
lll 15 733 7 13 60 33 27 27 13 20 33 0 
IV 22 927 5 18 55 41 50 23 18 50 50 23 


From the data contained in Table 1 it can 
be ascertained that for eight of the twelve 
items of the similarities test the results with 
regard to concrete-functional responses are in 
accord with expectation, i.e., Group I con- 


sponse to the first item may be regarded as equiva- 
lent to an abstract response to the last. Actually, it 
is not unusual in clinical practice to consider the 
items as not equal in difficulty and hence as not 
equally indicative of abstract thinking on S’s part. 
Rapaport [22], for example, divides the items into 
three groups consisting of an easy group (items 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 8), am intermediate group (items, 6, 9, 
10), and a difficult one (items 7, 11, 12), and ad- 
vocates an item analysis. For these reasons it 
seemed to us that presentation of the results item 
by item would yield a clearer picture than would 
analysis in terms of total or average scores on the 
test as a whole. 


tributes a smaller percentage of such solutions 
than Group IV. The results which go against 
expectation are found in test items 4, 5, 6, 
and 9. If the 5 per cent level of confidence is 
used as the criterion of statistical significance, 
then none of the differences between Groups I 
and IV, with regard to concrete-functional 
responses, has a t-value which denotes signifi- 
cance. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF ABSTRACT RESPONSES TO THE 
SIMILARITIES TEST 


Group Ss Test Items 
I 25 88 84 96 76 36 48 44 80 68 60 28 48 
II 9 100 89 89 78 33 56 45 78 67 56 0 4 


Ill 15 93 67 93 87 33 67 20 73 73 53 20 47 
IV 22 91 73 95 82 32 50 14 73 45 32 14 32 


As can be determined from Table 2, in 
nine of the twelve test items the results with 
regard to abstract responses are in accord 
with expectation; i.e., Group I contributes a 
larger percentage of such responses than 
Group IV. For test item 7 the difference is 
significant at the 5 per cent level (¢ = 2.34). 
Results which go against expectation are 
found in test items 1, 4, and 6, but none of 
the differences is significant. 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGES OF FAILURES ON THE 
SIMILARITIES TEST 


Group Ss Test Items 

I 25 40000 8 4 4 8 16 32 36 
Il 9 00 00 011 22 11 22 11 67 56 
Ill 15 00007 O 53 013 27 47 53 
IV 22 00 0 014 9 36 5 36 18 36 46 


From Table 3 it can be determined that in 
eleven of the twelve test items the results with 
regard to failures are in line with expecta- 
tion. In items 2, 3, and 4, both Group I and 
IV have zero failure; in all successive items, 
Group I has a smaller percentage of failure. 
For test item 9 the difference is significant at 
the 5 per cent level (¢ = 2.37). It is interest- 
ing to note that only on the first test item, 
which some cliaicians regard as one of the 
simplest on the list, does Group I show a 
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larger percentage of failure than Group IV; 
the difference is not significant. 

Thus, for each of the three categories the 
trend of results is in accord with expectation 
based on the assumption that behavioral rigid- 
ity (based on responses to the extinction 
problems of the Einstellung test ) is positively 
related to concreteness of thinking (based on 
responses to the similarities test). While only 
two of the differences which are in line with 
expectation are significant at the 5 per cent 
level, none of the differences which go against 
expectation has a significant t-value. 

Until now we have been discussing the re- 
sults in terms of failure of the extinction 
problems. Solution of the criticals in the B — 
A — 2C manner has also been used as a cri- 
terion of rigidity [23, 24]. If behavioral rig- 
idity, based on this latter criterion, is positive- 
ly related to concreteness of thinking, then the 
following should be expected: 

1. The percentages of concrete-functional 
responses should increase from Group I to 
Group II to Group III to Group IV. 

2. The percentages of abstract responses 
should decrease from group to group. 

3. The percentages of failure should in- 
crease or at least not decrease from group to 
group. 

Examination of Tables 1, 2, and 3 reveals 
that in each scoring category the trend of re- 
sults does not support this expectation. In not 
one of the twelve test items does the percent- 
age of concrete-functional responses (Table 
1) consistently increase from Group I to 
Group IV. In only one test item (item 10) 
does the percentage of abstract replies (Table 
2) vary according to expectations. In only 
four test items does the percentage of failures 
(Table 3) remain constant (items 2, 3, 4) or 
increase (item 5) from group to group. Not 
one of the differences between any two of the 
four groups—aside from the two significant 
differences already referred to in previous 
paragraphs—is significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 


DISCUSSION 


The difference in the trends of results when 
one rather than another criterion of behavior- 
al rigidity was employed, raises again the 


problem of just what constitutes “rigid be- 
havior” on the Einstellung tests [cf. 16, p. 
455]. If rigidity is regarded as a lack of shift 
in behavior when the situation calls for a shift 
[cf. 23], then it may be said that a change 
from the “set” procedure (B — 4 — 2C) to 
a direct solution is called for in the extinction 
tasks but is not demanded in the critical prob- 
lems, since the latter are solvable by the “set” 
procedure. It is on this ground that we have 
criticized the utilization of B — 4 — 2C 
solutions of the criticals as evidence of rigidity 
[16, p. 455]. 

In the present investigation we accepted the 
assumption that the underlying thought proc- 
ess can be inferred from a response to the 
similarities test item [cf. 22], e.g., we assumed 
that a response which was given a score of 2 
and labeled as “abstract”’ was indicative of an 
abstract conceptual level. We also accepted 
the related assumption that increased con- 
creteness of thinking would be manifested by 
increases in concrete-functional responses, de- 
creases in abstract replies, and no decreases in 
failures. Actually, we recognize that overtly 
similar or even identical responses may be the 
resultants of thought processes which differ 
in their logical character, while overtly dis- 
similar responses may be the resultants of 
similar thought processes, so that one may be 
on very shaky grounds when one infers the 
logical character of conceptual behavior from 
the response, the end product of the thought 
process. In the hope of obtaining a more di- 
rect understanding of the logical character of 
conceptual behavior and of its relationship to 
behavioral rigidity, we are now conducting 
individual experiments in which the concern 
is not only with the final responses but with 
the actual thought processes which underlie 
(1) an individual’s responses to the similari- 
ties subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale (and to other tests of concept 
formation), and (2) the same individual’s 
responses to an Einstellung test of rigidity. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to 
what we consider to be the functions of our 
Einstellung tests. We believe that the exami- 
ner should not be primarily concerned with 
obtaining a “rigidity score” for § which may 
serve as a more or less invariant index of his 
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behavioral rigidity or which may be used to 
compare his performance with that of other 
Ss under standard test conditions. Rather, we 
believe that test conditions themselves should 
be treated as a variable to be manipulated ex- 
perimentally. ‘The examiner should attempt 
systematically to vary test conditions for a 
particular § in order to obtain changes in his 
behavioral rigidity, e.g., in order to develop 
an Einstellung in an S who previously showed 
none or vice versa, in order to weaken or 
strengthen an Einstellung or recovery from 
it. Such systematic variations may yield an 
understanding of the functional relationship 
between test conditions (or more broadly, 
field conditions) and behavioral rigidity. 

A similar approach may prove fruitful 
when applied to tests of concept formation. 
This would require the clinician to attempt 
to vary systematically the conditions under 
which he administers such a test to an § and 
to note the relationship between changes in 
test conditions and changes in S’s responses 
and conceptual behavior. It would mean 
that the clinician would not be exclu- 
sively concerned with gauging the logical 
character of conceptual behavior evinced in a 
standard test situation. It would also mean 
that the clinician would not be primarily con- 
cerned with classifying the conceptual level 
characteristic of § or preferred by S, or with 
classifying § himself, e.g., as a “concrete-mind- 
ed” or an “‘abstract-minded” individual. Ex- 
periments conducted by the writer and his 
students, some completed and others in prog- 
ress, indicate that such classifications are some- 
times invalid since the conceptual level on 
which § appears to operate during the ad- 
ministration of a test may not be the same one 
on which he operates in other situations, e.g., 
an S’s responses to a similarities test and the 
apparent underlying conceptual behavior have 
been found to change with changes in initial 
instructions, changes in social atmosphere, etc. 

Systematic variations of the conditions un- 
der which tests of rigidity and tests of con- 
cept formation are administered, may help to 
broaden our understanding of the relationship 
between behavioral rigidity and conceptual be- 
havior in so far as they make possible the 
comparison of (a) the kind of conditions un- 


der which S§ reveals a certain extent of be- 
havioral rigidity and the kind of conditions 
under which he reveals a certain extent of, 
say, concreteness of thinking; (4) the appar- 
ent susceptibility to change of S’s behavioral 
rigidity, on the one hand, and of the logical 
character of his conceptual behavior, on the 
other; and (c) the kinds of changes in test 
conditions which are successful or not success- 
ful in producing changes in the two variables. 


SUMMARY 


We described an investigation of the re- 
lationship between behavioral rigidity, based 
on responses to an Einstellung test, and con- 
creteness of thinking, based on responses to 
the similarities subtest of the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale. The Einstellung test 
employed consists of a series of numerical 
problems in which S’s task is to obtain a stipu- 
lated volume of water by means of all or any 
of the given containers which have stated ca- 
pacities. After the illustrative problem there 
follow several “‘set’’ problems, each of which 
is solvable by one mode of procedure; if the 
three jars in the statement of the problem are 
labeled 4, B, C, respectively, then the ‘‘set” 
procedure can be represented by the formula 
B — A — 2C. There follow critical prob- 
lems each of which is solvable both by the B 
— A — 2C method and by one or two direct 
methods, e.g., 4 — C. The final problems in 
the series are extinction tasks each of which 
is solvable by a direct method but not by the 
“set” procedure. The 63 Ss whose results 
were used were divided post-experimentally 
into four groups, depending on the number of 
B — A — 2C solutions of the criticals and 
the number of failures of the extinction tasks. 

Responses to the similarities subtest were 
scored as 0, 1, or 2, and labeled as failure, con- 
crete-functional, or abstract. We assumed 
that greater concreteness of thinking would be 
evinced by increases in concrete-functional 
responses, decreases in abstract responses, and 
no decreases in failures. 

We have used failures to solve the extinc- 
tion tasks as an operational index of behavior- 
al rigidity. Other investigators have used B — 
A — 2C solutions of the criticals as a criterion 
of behavioral rigidity. When the former cri- 
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terion was employed, the results yielded a 
rather consistent but generally unreliable 
trend toward a positive relationship between 
behavioral rigidity and concreteness of think- 
ing. When the latter criterion was employed, 
the results failed to yield any consistent 
trend. 


In the discussion section we compared the 
two criteria of behavioral rigidity. We then 
questioned the validity of the assumptions 
which underlie our usage (and prevalent cur- 
rent usage) of the similarities test. Finally, we 
advocated systematic variations of the condi- 
tions under which tests of rigidity and tests 
of conceptual behavior are administered. 


Received November 29, 1950. 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF YOUNG SCHIZOPHRENICS 
AND YOUNG NORMALS ON THE WISCONSIN 
CARD SORTING TEST’ 


ELIZABETH T. FEY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


LTHOUGH there are wide differ- 
A ences in the explanatory concepts 

utilized, there is general agreement 
that schizophrenic patients experience more 
difficulty than do normal individuals in the 
effective utilization of concepts or generaliza- 
tions. This fundamental deficiency has been 
clearly established both through clinical obser- 
vation and the application of structured test- 
ing techniques. A series of investigations of 
this problem [3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 22, 23, 24] was 
initiated by Goldstein’s introduction of the 
sorting test technique and the provocative con- 
clusions which he drew concerning the nature 
of the impairment of thinking in schizophrenia 
[7]. 

Although all of these studies have confirmed 
the presence of the general deficiency noted 
above, our understanding of the exact nature 
of this deficiency is still very limited. Gold- 
stein’s concept of an impairment of abstract 
attitude is provocative but poorly adapted to 
experimental validation, and the assumption of 
organic impairment which is implicit in the 
viewpoints of both Goldstein and Vigotsky 
finds far from universal acceptance today. 
Vigotsky’s concept of regression from cate- 
gorical to complex thinking is not only diff- 
cult to test, but is directly challenged by sub- 
sequent evidence that regression, in the sense 
of a peeling-off of successively acquired pat- 
terns of behavior, is not characteristic of 
schizophrenic illness [3, 4, 5]. Cameron’s 
concept of faulty exclusion is a constructive 


1This article is based on a thesis submitted to the 
University of Wisconsin in partial fulfillment of the 
degree of Master of Science. The author gratefully 
acknowledges the helpful guidance of Dr. Ann 
Magaret, Dr. David A. Grant, and Dr. Norman 
Cameron. 


step in the direction of reducing the observed 
deficiency to its component factors, but leaves 
many other steps to be taken. 

At the present stage of research there is no 
general agreement concerning (1) the exact 
nature of the task presented by sorting test 
situations, (2) the characteristics of schizo- 
phrenic performance which militate against 
success, or (3) the factors inherent in schizo- 
phrenic illness which may be responsible for 
the difficulty. At least part of the confusion 
in this area can be traced to the utilization of 
testing techniques which are not adapted to 
objective scoring and quantitative analysis, 
and the absence of adequate normative data 
against which clear-cut comparisons can be 
made. The present study was designed to 
study the differences between the performance 
of schizophrenic patients and normal subjects 
on a sorting test problem. An attempt was 
made to overcome some of the difficulties men- 
tioned through the utilization of carefully 
matched patient and control groups and a test- 
ing technique which is adapted to objective 
scoring and provides quantitative measures of 
many aspects of performance. 


PROCEDURE 


Description of the Wisconsin Card Sorting 
Test. The WCST is similar in its essential 
features to the Goldstein-Scheerer-Weigl type 
sorting tests [1, 8, 9, 10, 21]. 


The form of the test utilized in this study con- 
sists of a pack of 64 whice response cards, each con- 
taining from one to four identical figures of a single 
color, and four stimulus cards. The four stimulus 
cards are placed on the upper half of a sorting 
tray divided into four compartments. From left to 
right, the stimulus cards contain one red triangle, 
two green stars, three yellow crosses, and four blue 
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circles. The 64 response cards represent all possible 
combinations of the four colors, four figures, and 
four numbers of figures on the cards, and can thus 
be sorted on the basis of color, form, or number. In 
the test situation, the board with a stimulus card 
placed above each of the four compartments in the 
order described was placed before the subject. He 
was given the pack of 64 response cards and the 
following instructions: “This is a matching test. 
You are to take the cards one at a time from the 
top of that pack and match each of them with one 
of these four cards [pointing to the stimulus cards]. 
Put each card in the box in front of the card you 
wish to match it with. After you place each card, 
I will tell you whether you are right or wrong. 
Now, go ahead, put the first card in one of the 
boxes, and I will tell you whether you are right or 
wrong.” The instructions were repeated and word- 
ing altered when necessary to insure understand- 
ing, but no additional cues were given. 


The experimenter followed a predetermined 
category order, and completion of the test de- 
manded five shifts—from color, the initially 
correct category, to form, to number, back to 
color, and again to form and then number. In 
every category, the experimenter continued to 
judge as “wrong” any match which did not 
involve the correct category, until the subject 
had made ten consecutive correct matches. She 
then shifted the basis of her judgments to the 
next category, and the subject was given no 
other cue that any change had occurred. Every 
card placed by the subject throughout the test 
was recorded in terms of the properties 
matched, i.e., C, F, N, or any combination 
thereof. The test was concluded when the 
subject had successfully completed the six 
stages, or had sorted 64 cards in any one of 
the stages without making ten consecutive cor- 
rect responses. At the conclusion of the test, 
each subject was asked to describe what he 
had been doing during the test, and his re- 
sponses were recorded. 


The WCST is easily and objectively scored 
in terms of the following measures: 


1. CR—correct responses. 

2. PR—perseverative responses. Perseverative 
responses are defined as any errors made by 
sorting on the basis of the previously correct 
category. 

3. NPE—nonperseverative errors. Nonpersever- 
ative errors include all errors made upon 
some other basis than the previously correct 
category. 

4. UR—unique responses. Unique responses are 


those which do not represent matches for any 
of the three major categories. For example, a 
response card with two yellow crosses, placed 
beneath the stimulus card with four blue cir- 
cles. 

5. TE—total errors. The sum of PR, NPE, and 
UR. 

6. TT—total trials. This measure represents the 
total number of cards placed by the subject 
throughout the test, the sum of CR and TE. 

7. CC—categories completed. This measure rep- 
resents the number of stages of the test com- 
pleted successfully, 0 to 6. 

8. CLR—conceptual-level responses. Conceptual- 
level responses are defined as correct responses 
occurring in consecutive runs of three or more. 
The criterion of three or more consecutive 
correct responses was adopted as a measure 
of partial insight, since the probability of the 
chance occurrence of such runs is low, and 
examination of the records strongly suggests 
that they do not occur in a random way. 


Description of the Groups. Twenty-two 
young schizophrenic patients and 47 young 
normal subjects were utilized in the study. 
The schizophrenic group contained 17 patients 
diagnosed “hebephrenic,” 3 diagnosed “‘para- 
noid,” and 2 diagnosed “simple.” The groups 
were matched in age, tested intelligence, edu- 
cational level, and ratio of men to women, as 


indicated in Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. The schizo- 


TABLE 1 
Ratio oF MEN TO WOMEN 
Group Men Women Total 
Patients 10 12 22 
Controls 24 23 47 
TABLE 2 
AGE 
Group Range Mean 
Patients 16-33 28 
Controls 18-34 26 
TABLE 3 
IQ 
Group Range Mean 
Patients 72-119 92.3 
Controls 74-120 95.8 
TABLE 4 
EDUCATIONAL LeveL (YEARS) 
Group Range Mean 
Patients 8-14 10.9 
Controls 6-13 9.8 
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phrenic subjects were all patients in a state 
hospital,? and were selected on the basis of 
diagnosis, age, and testability. The control 
group was composed of production workers in 
two Madison industries and machinist-appren- 
tices at an adult vocational school.* Every pa- 
tient and normal subject who achieved a Full 
Scale 1Q score of 69 or above on Form 1 of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale was included in the study. Subjects 
scoring below 69 were excluded in order to 
avoid the special problems of mental deficiency. 

It should be noted here that the require- 
ment of obtaining an adequate Wechsler- 
Bellevue IQ score on all subjects utilized in 
this study produced a schizophrenic group 
which was, on the whole, very well organized 
and cooperative. Nineteen of the 22 patients 
studied had been hospitalized for less than ten 
months prior to testing, and 50 per cent of 
the total group were released to their families 
in the course of the following year. Only 
subjects whose responses were coherent and 
relevant and, hence, easily scored in terms of 
standard criteria were included in the group. 
In the previous studies cited, there was no 
attempt to obtain an IQ rating on the psy- 
chotic subjects, and they were, on the whole, 
older and more seriously disturbed than the 
present group. 

Testing Procedure. Every subject included 
in the study was tested on Form 1 of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale 
and the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test by the 
same examiner. The tests were administered 
in that order in a single testing session which 
averaged about two hours in length. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Comparison of the Groups in Terms of 
Gross Measures of Success. On gross meas- 
ures of degree of success achieved, the WCST 
differentiated clearly between the groups. Six- 
teen of the 22 schizophrenic subjects failed to 
complete the six stages of the test successfully, 


*The author wishes to express her appreciation 
to the staff of the Mendota State Hospital for their 
cooperation in pursuing this research. 


*The author wishes to express her appreciation 
to the officers of the Celon Co. and the Oscar Mayer 
& Co. and the staff of the Adult Vocational School 
for their cooperation in pursuing this research. 


while only 8 of the 47 control subjects failed 
to do so. A chi-square test based on the num- 
ber of subjects in each group passing and fail- 
ing the test was significant at better than the 
O01 level of confidence. The difference in 
mean Categories Completed between the two 
groups, utilizing Student’s t-test, was also sig- 
nificant at better than the .01 confidence level. 
The above results are particularly interesting 
in view of the fact previously noted, that the 
schizophrenic patients were young and exhib- 
ited relatively little disorganization. ‘Ihe 
WCST is apparently sensitive to factors pres- 
ent in the early stages of schizophrenic illness. 


Relationship of Wechsler-Bellevue Scores 
to WCST Performance. Pearson product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficients based on the score 
Categories Completed and Full Scale 1Q 
scores revealed no significant correlation be- 
tween tested intelligence and success on the 
WCST in either the control or patient group. 
The correlations obtained were .135 for the 
control group and .182 for the patient group. 
Nor was any significant correlation obtained 
between Categories Completed and any of the 
Wechsler subtests for either of the groups.* 
The latter result may have some interesting 
implications. It is often assumed that the in- 
adequate performance of schizophrenic pa- 
tients on problems of this nature may be 
attributed primarily to a disturbance in think- 
ing. If so, we might expect such a disturb- 
ance to be reflected with some consistency in 
performance on some of the tasks utilized in 
standard intelligence tests. Specifically, in 
terms of Goldstein’s analysis, we might expect 
special difficulty with block designs, object 
assembly, arithmetic problems, digit symbol, 
or similarities, since Goldstein considers the 
abstract attitude to be essential to solution of 
these types of problems. In so far as we can 
rely upon the statistical analysis, however, no 
such relationship appears to hold. The WCST 
apparently measures something different from 


Although these results are suggestive and are re- 
ported for that reason, they should be interpreted 
with caution. The application of the Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlation analysis to these data is not 
strictly valid in view of the restricted range of the 
score CC and the markedly skewed distribution of 
this score in the control group. 
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the factors assessed by standard intellectual 
tasks. In general, it seems clear that intelli- 
gence, as determined by standard testing tech- 
niques, is not a major factor in determining 
the adequacy of performance on the WCST 
within the 1Q range tested.® 

Comparison of Patients and Controls Suc- 
cessfully Completing the WCST. In the de- 
tailed analysis of the performance of the con- 
trol and schizophrenic subjects on the WCST, 
three major comparisons were made: (1) be- 
tween the 39 control and 6 schizophrenic sub- 
jects who succcessfully completed the six 
stages of the test, (2) between the total con- 
trol and patient groups, including both 
“passes” and “failures,” and (3) between the 
8 control and 16 schizophrenic subjects who 
failed to complete the six stages of the test. 
The results for the three comparative groups 
of the application of Student’s f-test to all of 
the scores utilized are presented in Tables 5, 


6, 7, and 8. 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF PATIENTS AND CONTROLS SUCCESS- 
FULLY COMPLETING THE CARD SorTING TEST 


Means Confidence 
Source df Patients Controls t Level* 
TE 43 44.66 29.72 2.28 -06 
PR 43 32.66 17.20 3.49 01 
NPE 43 18.16 13.58 1.29 -- 
UR 43 2.38 1.28 0.88 —_ 
CR 43 91.16 79.89 1.94 = 
TT 43 137.50 109.36 2.37 .05 
CLR 43 17.50 8.85 2.02 — 


*— denotes failure to reach significance at the .05 con- 
fidence level. 


As indicated by Table 5, the patients who 
completed the test successfully were less effi- 


cient in doing so than were the comparable. 


subjects in the control group. As a group they 
made more errors and required a larger num- 
ber of trials to complete the test. The schizo- 
phrenic subjects also displayed a greater tend- 
ency to continue sorting on the basis of the 
previously correct category, as indicated by the 
significantly higher frequency of perseverative 
responses. It is interesting to note that in the 


5There is some evidence that this may be true 
throughout the range. Feebleminded children have 
been found to be capable of successful performance 
on the WCST [21]. 
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records of both control and schizophrenic sub- 
jects, high concentrations of perseverative re- 
sponses tended to occur either at the beginning 
or at the end of the different stages of the 
test. The patterning of these responses sug- 
gests that perseverative responses tended to 
occur in response to certain demands in the 
situation, and that the manner in which they 
were utilized by patients and controls was 
similar. Perseverative responses rarely consti- 
tuted more than half of the total responses 
made by subjects in either group on any stage 
of the test. None of the subjects adhered con- 
sistently to this form of response on any stage 
of the test, and, thus, all demonstrated the 
ability to reject the former basis of classifica- 
tion at least temporarily and attempt other 
alternatives. 


Since all subjects in these comparative 
groups made six runs of ten consecutive cor- 
rect responses in completing the test success- 
fully, the CLR measure utilized here includes 
only those correct responses occurring in runs 
of from three to nine in length. Although the 
tendency of the schizophrenic group to make 
more responses of this nature is not significant 
at the .05 level of confidence when corrected 
for heterogeneous variance, it is in the ex- 
pected direction. The patient group seemed to 
experience more difficulty in holding the cor- 
rect set, once having achieved it (in terms of 
this criterion), than did the control group. 
This tendency suggests the possible impor- 
tance of motivational and attentional factors 
in producing the inferior performance of the 
schizophrenic group. 

Comparison of Total Patient and Control 
Groups. The first seven measures in Table 6 
are comparable to those in Table 5. Since, 
however, the groups compared include subjects 
failing to complete the test, the measures are 
based upon the means of the scores obtained 
in the stages completed, rather than upon to- 
tal scores as in Table 5. As indicated by the 
score PR in CC/CC — 1 in Table 6,° the 
higher frequency of perseverative responses in 
the patient group was again revealed in the 


©The denominator, Categories Completed, is re- 
duced by one, since by definition perseverative re- 
sponses cannot occur on the first stage of the test. 
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TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL PATIENT AND CONTROL 
Groups ON THE CARD SorTinGc Test 


Means Confidence 

Source df Patients Oontrols t Level* 

TEinCC 66 6.57 5.42 0.98 — 
cco 

PRinOC 59 5.65 3.77 2.52 -05 

NPEinCC 66 3.88 2.72 1.19 os 
ce 

URin CO 66 0.26 0.27 0.10 _ 
oc 

CRinCC 66 14.43 13.49 0.83 — 
co 

TT in CC 66 1.08 18.87 1.00 => 

CLRin CC 66 2.14 1.76 0.65 -- 
cc 

PR 66 58.06 42.30 2.95 01 

TE 

CLR 66 87.82 60.69 6.02 01 

TT 


*— denotes failure to reach significance at the .05 con- 
fidence level. 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of conceptual-level responses 
in the patient and control groups. 
comparisons of the total groups, although the 
difference between the groups was not as 
marked. The significantly higher ratio of per- 
severative responses to total errors, the eighth 
measure in Table 6, further substantiates the 
greater tendency toward perseveration in the 
schizophrenic group as a whole. 


The last measure in Table 6 is presented 
graphically in Figure 1. The CLR measure 
utilized here represents correct responses oc- 
curring in runs of three or more, including 
the ten consecutive correct responses which 
occur in successful completion of a stage of 
the test. Since the latter responses make up 
the bulk of this score for any given subject, it 
reflects the general degree of success achieved. 
Therefore, the difference between the groups 
indicated by this measure merely provides fur- 
ther confirmation of the relatively inferior 
performance of the patient group on the 
WCST as a whole. However, the distribu- 
tion of this score in the two groups provides 
an additional basis of comparison. The score 
CLR/TT utilized in Figure 1 represents the 
percentage of total responses which were ap- 
parently made on the basis of at least tem- 
porary insight into the correct concept. It is 
interesting to note that the subjects in both 
groups varied widely in the extent to which 
they were able to utilize the correct concep- 
tual approach, as defined by the CLR meas- 
ure. Control subjects are found at the ex- 
tremes of the range. One failed to make any 
responses of this nature, and three approached 
the maximum percentage possible on the test. 
This distribution strongly suggests that in- 
efficiency in utilizing what Goldstein terms the 
“abstract approach” (as it may be involved 
in this test) occurs in presumably normal in- 
dividuals in the absence of any apparent 
pathological process. ‘This observation, of 
course, raises the possibility that we are deal- 
ing with a difference that is primarily quanti- 
tative rather than qualitative in nature, and 
suggests that we might further our under- 
standing of this phenomenon through study- 
ing the conditions under which it tends to oc- 
cur in normal individuals. 

Comparison of Patients and Controls Fail- 
ing to Complete the WCST. Table 7 pre- 
sents for the two failing groups the data com- 
parable to the first seven measures of Tables 
5 and 6. In terms of these measures, it is evi- 
dent that there were no differences between 
the groups in their performance on the stages 
of the test which they completed successfully. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the pre- 
viously demonstrated tendency toward a high- 
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TABLE 7 


COMPARISON OF PATIENTS AND CONTROLS FAILING TO 
COMPLETE THE CARD SorTING TEST 


(BAsep ON Scores IN THE STAGES COMPLETED) 


Means Confidence 
Source df Patients Controls t Level* 
TEin OC 21 6.25 8.01 0.55 -- 
cc 
PRinCC 14 5.21 7.08 0.88 — 
co 
NPEin CO 21 4.20 6.27 0.39 
cc 
URinCO 21 0.32 0.61 0.63 — 
co 
CRinCC 21 14,14 16.30 0.80 -- 
co 
TTinCC 21 20.39 24.34 0.68 -- 
co 
CLRinCC 21 1.85 3.39 1.13 _— 
cco 


*—.. denotes failure to reach significance at the .05 con- 
fidence level. 


er frequency of perseverative responses in the 
patient group is no longer present. In fact, 
the tendency is reversed, although the differ- 
ence between the groups is not a significant 
one. It was also noted that the mean fre- 
quency of perseverative responses in the failing 
schizophrenic group was lower than that in 
the passing schizophrenic group. These rela- 
tionships suggest that perseveration may be 
characteristic of an intermediate level of per- 
formance on this test. In a sense, the subject 
who makes a large number of perseverative 
responses demonstrates greater ability to main- 
tain set, albeit an incorrect one, than does the 
subject whose performance is characterized by 
an apparently random choice of responses. 


TABLE 8 
COMPARISON OF PATIENTS AND CONTROLS FAILING TO 
COMPLETE THE CARD SorTING TEST 


(BASED ON THE SCORES ON THE FAILED STAGE) 
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The data of Table 8 are based upon total 
scores on the stages of the test at which fail- 
ure occured. In terms of the measures uti- 
lized, it is evident that there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the control and schiz- 
ophrenic groups in their performance on the 
failed stage of the test. However, further 
analysis revealed an interesting difference be- 
tween the groups. Inspection of the data re- 
vealed a marked tendency on the part of the 
subjects in the control group to make several 
runs of three or more consecutive correct re- 
sponses (CLR) in their performance on the 
stage of the test which they were unable to 
complete successfully. ‘This tendency was 
analyzed in terms of the numbers of subjects 
in each of these groups making and failing to 
make two or more such runs on the failed 
stage of the test. Only 1 of the 8 control sub- 
jects failed to meet this criterion, while 11 of 
the 16 patients failed to do so. A chi-square 
test of these data, utilizing the Yates correc- 
tion for continuity, revealed the difference to 
be significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
In other words, there was a greater tendency 
on the part of the subjects in the control 
group to make responses on the failed stage 
of the test which are considered to be indica- 
tive of partial or transitory insight into cor- 
rect solution. The tendency toward reversal 
in the direction of the CLR measure in com- 
paring the successful and failing groups sug- 
gests that it reflects an unstable type of per- 
formance, intermediate to highly efficient suc- 
cess and complete failure. In terms of this 
measure, the patient group which passed the 
test exhibited a tendency toward greater in- 
stability of performance than did the compar- 
able control group, and the control group 
which failed the test evidenced greater insight 
than did the comparable patient group. 


TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS AND CONTROLS FAILING AT 


Means Confidence 
Source af Patients Controls t Level* Each STAGE OF THE TEST 
CR 22 40.87 27.62 1.07 
PR 22 23.50 14.50 1.72 — 3 
CLR 22 9.44 12.68 0.66 Zz Z 
TE 22 28.68 36.68 1.07 — 
Patients 0 4 1 5 0 0 16 

Genstes failuve to cignificance ot the 3 0 3 0 8 


fidence level. 
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Analysis of the stages of the test at which 
failure occurred, presented in Table 9, sug- 
gests further differences between the two fail- 
ing groups. The most striking difference oc- 
curred in response to the number category on 
the first half of the test. Forty-three per cent 
of the failures in the patient group occurred 
at this stage of the test, while none of the con- 
trol subjects who reached this stage of the test 
failed to pass it. Heidbreder’s work with con- 
cept formation [13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20] indicates that number concepts are for- 
mulated with greater difficulty than are color 
and form concepts. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the performance of the present 
schizophrenic group. However, an apparent 
contradiction is evident in the performance of 
the control group. The results of this and 
other studies [10] with the WCST suggest 
that when it appears in this position in the 
test, the number category is more easily solved 
by normal subjects than are the color and 
form categories. Recent research on the 
WCST suggests an explanation of this appar- 
ent discrepancy. Grant [8] demonstrated that 
college students apparently utilize positional 
cues to a large extent in solving the number 
category. These subjects experienced marked- 
ly greater difficulty in solving the number 
category when positional cues were eliminated, 
and they were thus forced to utilize an ana- 
lytical or numerical approach to solution. It 
is suggested, therefore, that the marked differ- 
ence between the control and schizophrenic 
groups in their performance on the number 
category may be indicative of an inability on 
the part of the schizophrenic subjects to uti- 
lize a perceptual or configurational approach 
and respond to the pattern as a whole rather 
than to the stimulus properties of the indi- 
vidual figures. It should be noted here that, 
unlike the number category, the color and 
form categories can be successfully solved by 
responding to the stimulus properties of the 
individual figures on the cards. In general 
then, the fact that the schizophrenic subjects 
experienced greater difficulty in solving the 
number category than the color and form cate- 
gories may be related to the tendency of these 
patients to respond to the more detailed as- 
pects of the stimulus situation. 


The relatively high incidence of failure in 
both groups on the fourth stage of the test is 
interesting, since all of these subjects had pre- 
viously demonstrated the ability to deal effec- 
tively with the color concept on the first stage 
of the test. On the basis of verbal reports, our 
best guess concerning the source of these fail- 
ures was a certain rigidity in interpretation of 
the examiner’s judgments, a “once wrong, 
always wrong” approach. Since color matches 
had been judged “wrong” on the preceding 
two stages of the test, several of these sub- 
jects expressed the feeling that it could no 
longer be considered as a possibility. Analysis 
of these failures serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of at least two factors in determin- 
ing the nature of an individual’s response to 
situations of this kind: the subject's own in- 
terpretation of the task, and the actual struc- 
ture of the situation in which his responses 
are elicited. In general, it serves as a caution 
against interpreting failure to use a given con- 
cept in a particular situation as sufficient evi- 
dence of inability to utilize it in general. 

Verbal Reports. Analysis of verbal reports 
made by the subjects at the conclusion of the 
WCST revealed more similarities than differ- 
ences between the control and patient groups. 
In considering these observations, it should be 
remembered that the patient group was, on 
the whole, well organized and capable of ef- 
fective communication. 

Some of the subjects in both groups utilized 
concrete or specific terms rather than general 
category names in describing their perform- 
ance. A typical response of this nature would 
be, “I put the triangles and crosses and circles 
together” rather than, “I matched them by 
shape or form.” The number of subjects 
utilizing such responses in referring to each 
of the major categories is indicated in Table 
10. In general, the relative frequency of this 


TABLE 10 


Numser or Supyects Usinc Concrete Terms IN 
Descrisinc Mayor CATEGORIES 


Color Form N wnber 
Patients 1 8 Lad 
Controls 1 6 ll 


*Only 10 of the patients made any attempt to describe 
this category. 
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type of response in the two groups is similar. 
The same order of difficulty is also indicated. 
It is interesting to note that the control sub- 
jects also experienced the greatest difficulty in 
verbalizing the number category in categorical 
terms, although none of them failed at this 
stage of the test. 


The verbal reports of both control and 
schizophrenic subjects were also found to 
show a high degree of correspondence to ac- 
tual performance. Lack of correspondence 
occurred in only three reports, one by a con- 
trol subject and two by patients. This is in 
contrast to the frequent lack of correspond- 
ence noted by Cameron [6] in the explana- 
tions offered by his schizophrenic subjects of 
their performance on the Vigotsky test. Both 
the relative absence of serious disorganization 
in the patients of the present group and the 
relative simplicity of the WCST were prob- 
ably factors contributing to this discrepancy. 

Although no systematic attempt was made 
to evaluate emotional tension during the test- 
ing procedures, it was the impression of the 
examiner that severe tension may have a dis- 
rupting effect upon performance on the 
WCST. Two of the subjects in the control 
group who displayed the most marked and 
obvious signs of tension throughout testing 
failed to complete the sorting test. One was 
described as “extremely nervous” by his fore- 
man, and the other repeatedly verbalized his 
anxiety by such comments as, “This is really 
getting me down.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Wisconsin Card Sorting Test and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale 
were administered to a group of 22 young 
schizophrenic patients and 47 young normal 
subjects. The groups were matched in age, 
intelligence, educational level, and ratio of 
men to women. In terms of gross measures 
of success on the WCST, the schizophrenic 
group was found to be clearly inferior to the 
control group. No significant correlations 
were found between Wechsler Full Scale IQ 
or subtest scores and success on the WCST. 

Comparison of the performance of the 
schizophrenic and control subjects who passed 


the test revealed the following differences: 
(1) higher total trial and total error scores 
in the schizophrenic group, (2) higher fre- 
quency of perseverative responses in the schizo- 
phrenic group, and (3) a tendency toward a 
higher frequency of correct responses in runs 
of from threé to nine in length in the schizo- 
phrenic group. 

Comparison of .the performance of the total 
schizophrenic and control groups on the 
WCST revealed the following relationships: 
(1) higher frequency of perseverative respons- 
es in the schizophrenic group, and (2) wide 
variability in the percentage of conceptual-level 
responses made by the subjects in both groups. 

Comparison of the performance of the schiz- 
ophrenic and control subjects failing to com- 
plete the WCST revealed the following dif- 
ferences: (1) a greater tendency toward the 
occurrence of conceptual-level responses on the 
failed stage of the test in the control group, 
and (2) relatively greater incidence of failure 
on the number category at the third stage of 
the test in the schizophrenic group. 

Analysis of the verbal reports of perform- 
ance on the WCST revealed more similar- 
ities than differences between the groups. 

In general, the major results of this study 
support the findings of previous studies uti- 
lizing similar testing techniques with schizo- 
phrenic patients. The schizophrenic subjects 
in this study experienced greater difficulty in 
solving a problem generally assumed to in- 
volve the effective utilization of generaliza- 
tions or concepts than did the normal group. 
Within the structure of this study it can be 
stated that this discrepancy cannot be attri- 
buted to differences in age, intelligence, or 
educational level. And in view of the nature 
of the patient group utilized, it must be con- 
cluded that the factors responsible for the ob- 
served deficiency in performance on the 
WCST are present in the early stages of 
schizophrenic illness, and in the absence of 
evidence of serious disorganization or the 
deteriorative effects of prolonged illness. 

More important than the demonstration of 
gross differences between these groups, it is 
hoped that the detailed analysis of performance 
made possible by the testing technique utilized 
has served te point up some of the factors 
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which may prove to be of importance in ac- 
counting for these differences. Although such 
aspects of performance as perseveration, dif- 
ficulty in maintaining set, and difficulty in re- 
sponding to patterns as wholes might all be 
subsumed under some such explanatory con- 
cept as “loss of abstract attitude,” it is doubt- 
ful that they all emanate from a single psy- 
chological “cause,” or that our understanding 
of schizophrenic behavier will be furthered by 
making such assumptions. It would seem that 
what is needed, rather, is an attempt to iso- 
late and measure characteristic aspects of be- 
havior and to study the conditions under 
which they tend to occur in normal as well as 
abnormal individuals. The importance of re- 
search with normal groups in this area is par- 
ticularly emphasized by the finding in this 
study that none of the behavior found to be 
characteristic of the schizophrenic subjects 
was limited to that group, but always occurred 
to varying degrees in the control group. 


Received December 18, 1950. 
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NERVOUS SYMPTOMS AMONG MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AS RELATED TO AGE, 
COMBAT EXPERIENCE, AND 
MARITAL STATUS' 


RAYMOND G. KUHLEN 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


military situation in which the 
present data were collected offered un- 
usual opportunity to study adult age 

trends in adjustment. In common with other 
military personnel, the subjects of this inves- 
tigation had been removed by circumstances 
of war from accustomed civilian environments 
and forced into new situations of varying de- 
grees of stress and trauma—but in addition, 
the present subjects were, at the time of the 
study, in a somewhat stressful situation. How 
did they react? Do older men within the 
military age range show more tension and dif- 
ficulties of adjustment than younger men? Do 
the age trends in nervous symptoms among 
those who have been subjected to the stresses 
and strains of combat or to the tensions of 
overseas noncombat experience differ from age 
trends apparent among military men who have 
not yet been out of the boundaries of the coun- 
try? Do married men with family responsi- 
bilities manifest more nervous symptoms after 
being exposed to combat than their unmar- 
ried contemporaries? The data presented in 
this paper are relevant to these questions. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this investigation were some 
8,700 enlisted naval personnel, representing a 
portion of those who passed through a pre- 
embarkation center during a six-month period 


from October, 1944, through March, 1945. 


1Read at the 1949 meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association in Denver, Colorado. The 
data presented here were collected while the writer 
was on active duty in the Navy. The opinions ex- 
pressed are, of course, those of the writer and are 
not to be construed as reflecting the official attitude 
of the Navy Department. 
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Within 72 hours after entering the center, 
they would embark for unknown destinations 
in the Pacific combat zone. Standard process- 
ing of the men at this point included psy- 
chologic screening in an effort to eliminate 
those who seemed poor psychological risks for 
overseas duty. Since it was impossible to in- 
terview each man, the procedure involved the 
administration of a brief neurotic inventory 
(described below) to the total group, with 
subsequent interview and special further test- 
ing where desirable, of those who indicated 
nervous symptoms in excess of a particular 
cutting-score. At the time of taking this in- 
ventory each subject provided certain infor- 
mation about himself, including such facts as 
his age, marital and family status, and the 
nature of his previous military experience— 
in particular whether his military duty had 
included combat experience (actually under 
fire), overseas duty without combat experi- 
ence, or only duty within the boundaries of 
the United States. The 8,702 cases upon 
which this report is based were distributed 
among these three groups in this way: 2,038 
had overseas experience with combat; 1,521 
had overseas experience but without combat; 
and 5,143 had military experience limited to 
the United States. It is to be noted that not 
only did the subjects differ in the extent to 
which they had been subjected to stress thus 
far in their military careers, but that they 
were at the time of testing in what was ¢s- 
sentially a stress situation: they were sched- 
uled for departure to unknown combat desti- 
nations at any minute within a maximum of 
72 hours. Table 1 contains an analysis of the 
sample studied, with respect to the three ex- 
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TABLE 1 

Peacentace Distamution Accorpine To Acs or THE 
8,702 Men Accoaoine 

TO ComMpaT EXpraignce 


Age U.S. Only Noncombat Combat 

N % N N 
18-20 1618 20.4 «26.5 622 26.6 
21-28 ana 17.2 416 «627.8 668 
24-26 naa 16.4 220 14.6 360 17.7 
27-29 11.4 168 11.0 8.4 
90-32 620 10.8 128 4.4 181 6.4 
a5 36 406 70 oa 6.1 7 8.9 
36-88 296 5.8 70 4.6 56 2.7 
39» 1.7 42 2.8 61 2.5 
Totals 6.148 100.1 1,621 100.0 2,088 100.0 


perience groups and various age categories. 


Information regarding ‘nervous symptoms” 
was obtained by means of the “Personal In- 
ventory,” a brief 20-item forced-choice inven- 
tory which had been designed specifically for 
military screening purposes. ‘The inventory is 
made up of the 20 most discriminating items 
from a longer 145-item inventory of the same 
name; the two forms correlate .84 [2]. Re- 
ports regarding the reliability of this short in- 
ventory indicate Spearman-Brown corrected 
split-half correlations based on various groups, 
of the magnitude of .66, .68, .89, .87, .91 
[2]. Validity is implied in the finding that 
when tests were administered to unselected 
groups who were later screened by interview 
for psychiatric disabilities without examiners’ 
having prior knowledge of the test score, par- 
ticular cutting-scores would have resulted in 
the identification of 52.5 per cent of those dis- 
charged for psychiatric reasons while includ- 
ing less than 7 per cent of those who were 
passed by psychiatric interview. Further, the 
inventory discriminated reliably between pa- 
tients on psychiatric wards and unhospitalized 
men [2]. Studies bearing on the validity of 
this and other “personality” inventories in 
military practice have been reviewed critically 
by Ellis and Conrad [1]. 

One may well question the validity of re- 
sponses obtained at pre-embarkation when 
there exists the possibility that a man would 
be removed from the “draft” if he were not- 
ably “nervous.” This possibility might con- 
ceivably result in a general biasing of re- 


sponses, particularly on the part of those who 
had already seen combat or had been overseas 
and who had no desire to go again. While no 
direct evidence is available on this question, 
the writer's clinical impression of the men 
studied was in agreement with the findings 
presented below. 


FINDINGS 


The results of this testing have been ana 
lyzed in several ways. In ‘lable 2 the find- 
ings are presented in terms of the proportion 
of the various groups who reached or ex- 
ceeded a particular cutting-score and thus 
were subjected to further interview study. It 
is immediately clear that those with combat 
experience and those in the older age groups 
contributed disproportionately large numbers 
to the group interviewed. While 6.7 per cent 
of those with only United States experience 
reached or exceeded a cutting-score of 12, 12.6 
per cent of those with overseas noncombat ex- 
perience and 17.6 per cent of those with com- 
bat experience reached or exceeded this cut- 


TABLE 2 
Percentace or Dirrerent Ace Groups 
Varyinc NAVAL Experience WHo Cueckep 
A Laace Numoper (12 on More our 


or 20) or Nervous Symproms 

oe Overseas Overseas 
Age U.S. Only Noncombat Combat 
18-20 3.1 6.2 14.8 
21-23 5.2 8.9 15.6 
24-26 7.0 13.2 17.2 
27-29 8.2 14.3 21.1 
30-32 10.4 17.2 29.8 
33-35 10.1 35.5 29.1 
36-38 14.2 25.7 14.3 
39 over 10.5 11.9 17.6 
Total Group 6.7 12.6 17.6 


ting-score. These percentages differ reliably. In 
contrasting younger and older age groups, it 
will be noted that for the two oldest age groups 
a reversal in trend occurs among those with 
overseas experience, and it will be noted also 
on inspection of Table 1 that the numbers of 
cases in the oldest groups are relatively small. 
These two facts, especially the reversal in 
trend, suggest that selective factors (which 
one might expect to operate at the upper ex- 
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treme and beyond the military draft age) have 
resulted in sampling differences which make 
it reasonable to eliminate these groups from 
consideration of age differences. It will be 
noted that for all three experience groups 
there is a fairly regular increase from ages 18 
to 20 to ages 33 to 35 in percentage exceed- 
ing the cutting-score. 


TABLE 3 


Mean Numser oF Nervous Symproms For EACH 
Ace Group For THE THree EXperigNce Groups, 
AND CR’s SHow1nG oF DIFFER- 
ENCES AMONG THE EXPERIENCE GROUPS 
or Various Aces 


Age Groups 
18-20 21-28 24-26 27-29 30-32 33-35 


Mean Scores 
U.S. Only 8.2 3.9 4.5 6.0 5.3 65.3 
Overseas 
Noncombat 4.8 5.0 5.8 6.1 6.9 8.2 
Overseas Combat 6.0 6.2 6.6 7.2 8.2 8.7 
Critical Ratios 


Between U.S. Only 

and Overseas 

Noncombat 8.1 4.4 3.8 3.0 3.7 6.2 
Between Overseas 

Noncombat and 

Overseas Combat 4.1 4.5 2.0 2.2 2.2 0.8 
Between U.S. Only 

and Overseas 

Combat 18.1 10.6 8.0 5.8 6.0 7.1 


While these percentages indicate that age 
and combat experience bear a relation to num- 
ber of nervous symptoms, the main analysis 
of the data consists of a study of the signifi- 
cance of differences among means. A prelimi- 
nary analysis of variance had already yielded 
F’s substantially larger than those required 
for confidence levels of .01, indicating that 
both age and “experience” were reliably re- 
lated to number of nervous symptoms. Table 
3 contains the mean number of nervous symp- 
toms for each age and experience category 
(the top half of the table) and the CR’s (the 
lower half of the table) showing the reli- 
ability of differences among the experience 
groups of comparable ages. For the reasons 
outlined above, the data for the two highest 
age groups (36-39 and 39 plus) have been 
eliminated from further consideration. ‘The 
means of the three experience groups differ at 
all ages, with the groups having United States 


experience only being consistently the lowest 
in number of symptoms expressed, and the 
overseas combat group being consistently the 
highest. The CR’s indicate that these differ- 
ences are in most comparisons highly reliable. 
Only in the contrasts between the overseas 
noncombat and the overseas combat groups do 
the CR’s shrink to the area between the 1 
and 5 per cent levels of confidence, and in 
these contrasts the N’s were relatively small. 
In only one instance does the CR fall below 
that required for the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. 


TABLE 4 


CONTRASTS BETWEEN SeLectep Ace Groups WITH 
Respect TO INCREASE IN NUMBER OF NER- 
vous SYMPTOMS FOR THE THREE 
EXPERIENCE GROUPS 


Age 
27-29 33-35 Diff. 


(A) U.S. Only 4.99 5.26 0.27(A)® .2584 

(B) Overseas 
Noncombat 6.14 

(C) Overseas 

___ Combat 7.22 8.73 1.51 (C)* .5704 


8.18 2.04(B)* .6205 


*The difference between differences “A"’ and “B” is 
2.63 times its standard error (level of confidence, .01) ; 
the difference between differences “A” and “OO” is 1.99 
times its standard error (level of confidence, .06). 


Inspection of these means reveals that in 
the upper age groups represented in Table 3, 
the number of nervous symptoms increases for 
the overseas groups (both combat and non- 
combat) but tends to level off for those with 
only United States experience. Are these dif- 
ferences in gains over this older portion of the 
age range reliable? Table 4 focuses attention 
on the appropriate contrasts. The United 
States age groups of 27 to 29 and 33 to 35 
differed by 0.27 in mean number of nervous 
symptoms; the overseas noncombat group in 
these same age categories differed by 2.04 in 
mean number of symptoms; and the same age 
contrasts for the combat groups revealed a 
difference of 1.51 between the means. The 
reliability of the difference between differences 
is demonstrated by the CR’s noted in the foot- 
note to Table 4. One is at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence; the other at the 1 per cent 
level. It would appear, then, that during this 
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age range, age increases in nervous symptoms 
are apt to appear among those previously ex- 
posed to substantial war stress, whereas among 
those who have not been previously subjected 
to such stress, such age trends are not so ap- 
parent. ‘This finding has certain methodologi- 
cal as well as practical implications, as will 
be pointed out later. 


TABLE 5 
Mean Number or Nervous Symptoms CHECKED BY 
INDIVIDUALS WHO Were Sincie, MARRIED 
WITH NO CHILDREN, OR MARRIED 
WITH CHILDREN 


Age Group 


18-20 21-23 24-26 

Means N Means N Means N 
Means 
Unmarried 5.7 445 6.56 448 6.8 185 
Married, no 
children 17.6 66 8.2 156 7.2 100 
Married, with 
children 8.1 20 6.4 38 7.6 67 


Critical Ratios 

Between Unmar- 

ried and Mar- 

ried, no children 3.3 6.0 2.6 
Between Unmar- 

ried and Mar- 

ried, with 

children 2.2 1.9 3.2 
Between Married, 

no children, and 

Married, with 

children 0.4 1.1 0.7 


What is the relationship of marital status 
to nervous symptoms evidenced in the manner 
and under the conditions described in this 
study? A change of duty stations on the part 
of the writer prevented a complete analysis of 
the relevant data, but certain facts were sum- 
marized for the younger age groups among 
those who had been subjected to combat. The 
appropriate means and CR’s are presented in 
Table 5. It will be noted that those who were 
married, whether or not they had children, 
expressed reliably more nervous symptoms on 
the questionnaire than did the unmarried. The 
differences between married individuals with 
and without children were not reliable. Ap- 
parently, the existence of marital and family 
responsibilities results in a greater reaction to 
the stress of war experiences and the expres- 
sion of more “nervous” symptoms. Ordinarily, 


married individuals as a group might be ex- 
pected to be better adjusted than the unmar- 
ried. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


Although the conditions of the study (the 
military situation, the possible biasing of re- 
sponse, and the limitations of the instrument) 
naturally impose limitations upon interpreta- 
tions, three conclusions are suggested. In the 
first place, the data suggest that important age 
trends in psychological adjustment occur dur- 
ing the early adult years, and, thus, these 
years should not be neglected by those who 
wish to understand the aging process. The 
current tendency for gerontological research 
to be focused upon old age alone represents 
an undue and unwise limitation of the field. 

In the second place, it would appear from 
the data here presented that studies of the re- 
lation of adult age to psychological adjust- 
ment should utilize stress situations. It will be 
recalled, for example, that in the present data 
the “effect” of aging upon adjustment, that 
is, upon frequency of nervous symptoms, was 
more evident among those who had been pre- 
viously subjected to stress than among those 
who had not been so subjected. But it is note- 
worthy that age trends, particularly in the 
younger years studied, were present even 
among those who had only United States ex- 
perience, whereas another investigation [3] of 
recruits had revealed no correlation between 
age at entrance to the Navy and score on the 
long form of this inventory. In the present 
study the occasion of testing (pre-embarka- 
tion) was in itself probably somewhat stress- 
ful (thus accounting for the age trends in the 
“U.S. only” group), whereas in the study 
just cited such stress presumably was lacking. 
Physiologists have long been aware that the 
effects of aging on physiological functions may 
not be evident under normal circumstances 
but yet be clearly apparent when the organ is 
subjected to stressful loads. Psychologists in- 
terested in aging have not yet utilized such 
methodology. 

And, finally, there is a suggestion for fur- 
ther research leading to practical applications. 
In the military situation, further study would 
seem warranted to determine (a) the optimal 
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ages of personnel for specific stressful tasks 
and (4) the extent to which selective place- 
ment (e.g., service limited to the United 
States) would permit the use of older selec- 
tees. Both are important considerations in the 
event of total war mobilization of human re- 
sources. In civilian life, there seems to be 
some indication that younger men are better 
able to “take” the competition of business and 
industrial life and that some older individuals, 
if they are to maintain their good adjustment, 
might advisably shift into less stressful though 
perhaps no less responsible positions. Though 
occupational and other stresses of civilian life 
are less subject to precise definition and ex- 
perimental control (compared with the mili- 
tary situation), general studies of capacity of 


older age groups to resist stress would provide 
pertinent information. 


Received November 1, 1950. 
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Wechsler-Bellevue test of intelligence 

has been used as an aid in psychiatric 
diagnoses. Possibly the older and more valid 
diagnostic use has been in attempts to distin- 
guish patients whose behavorial disturbance is 
due to brain pathology from patients whose 
behavioral disturbance may be considered to 
be functional. This distinction, aimed at eti- 
ological factors, is based on the presumption 
that the thought processes of patients with 
certain forms of brain pathology are different 
from the thought processes of many other pa- 
tients. The present report does not examine 
this use of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 

A second diagnostic use of the test is re- 
lated to a general belief that there are syste- 
matic differences in thinking among patients 
whose behavior disturbance is considered to 
be functional. Presumably, such differences in 
thinking are expressed in the patient’s per- 
formance on a complex test of intelligence 
such as the Wechsler-Bellevue, and presum- 
ably these differences affect the patient’s diag- 
nosis. Accordingly, it has been proposed that 
characteristics of a patient’s performance on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue may be usefully em- 
ployed as an aid in determining which func- 
tional diagnostic group the patient most re- 
sembles. Unfortunately, the value of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test in making distinctions 
between patients who may be placed in differ- 


[ive are two respects in which the 


1The data for the present study were provided by 
the courtesy of the Staff of the Connecticut State 
Hospital at Middletown. The support of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University, and the 
United States Public Health Service is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


ent diagnostic groups is not clear. An ambi- 
tious proposal to use the test in this way [3] 
has been followed by discouraging empirical 
tests [1, 2, 6]. 

The various attempts to use the test as a 
diagnostic aid have been based upon an em- 
ployment of intra-individual differences in 
subtest scores. Many investigators have shown 
an almost inexplicable lack of concern for the 
fact that there are marked intra-individual 
differences of various kinds for individuals 
without known mental pathology. As has 
been shown for certain well-known cases, the 
variety of intra-individual test score differ- 
ences within a diagnostic group is of about the 
same order as the variety of intra-individual 
differences between diagnostic groups [6]. 
There is also indication that some important 
investigators in this field have been inclined 
to believe that differences between subtest 
scores such as revealed by profile analysis may 
be employed to predict diagnostic criteria 
which could not be predicted from a direct 
use of the various subtest scores. This latter 
point of view has been examined in a recent 
discussion and appears to be indefensible [8]. 

The present report describes an attempt to 
evaluate the diagnostic validity of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue test by an employment of two 
different types of criteria. The sample com- 
prises patients at the Connecticut State Hos- 
pital at Middletown who had been tested by 
the Wechsler-Bellevue during an arbitrarily 
selected period of time and were without 
known neural defects. The sample is consid- 
ered to be similar to others wherein the Wech- 
sler might typically be used as a diagnostic aid. 
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Because of the nature of the sample, the re- 
sults of the present analysis may not safely be 
generalized to other samples such as college 
students or individuals seen in outpatient 
clinics. 

The nature of the criteria and the respec- 
tive analytical procedures employed in the 
present report follow: 

1. Psychiatrists’ diagnoses. From the avail- 
able sample, the four most commonly occur- 
ring diagnostic groupings were selected: para- 
noid schizophrenia, manic-depressive manic 
phase, alcoholic psychosis,? and psychopathic 
personality. Because earlier attempts to show 
systematic intertest profile differences between 
the various diagnostic groups were discourag- 
ing [6], the present data are analyzed differ- 
ently. Differences between the various diag- 
nostic groups are sought for each of the eleven 
subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue. In this 
way evidence for correlation between subtest 
score and membership in one of the four diag- 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SIMILARITY SUBTEST SCORES FOR 
Four DiFFerRENT D1AGNnostic Groups 
(Distributions of subtest scores predicted by an 
hypothesis of no relationship are given 
in the parenthesis.) 


Manic- 
Paranoid Depressive Alcoholic Psychopathic 
Schis. Manic Psychosis Personality 


gigi giz? zis? 

Subtest Om Mm Om Mm On 
0-8 8 (7) 6 (6) 16 (11) 2 (8) 82 
9-12 4 (5) 4 (4) 7 5& (5) 20 
18-19 7 (7) (5) 4 (10) 14 (8) 380 
x 19 15 27 21 82 


nostic groups may be revealed. Inasmuch as 
a psychiatric diagnosis is not a quantified 
attribute, the presence of relationship is sought 
through an application of the x? test. This is 
illustrated in Table 1, which shows that the 
alcoholic patients tend to do less well than 
expected on the similarities test while the psy- 
chopathic patients do better than is expected 

Since alcoholic psychosis is a toxic psychosis, this 


diagnosis is an exception to the functional classifi- 
cation with which the report is primarily concerned. 


for this subtest. In Table 1, as in all of the 
7° tests, the expected performance is based on 
the distribution of scores for a group of 82 
patients, resulting when the patients in the 
four diagnostic groups are combined. 

2. Syndrome scores. The criteria for the 
second analysis are the patients’ scores for 
each of nine different empirically determined 
symptom clusters [7]. The patient’s score on 
each of these nine clusters is based on psychia- 
trists’ ratings and provides a kind of a quan- 
tified multiple psychiatric diagnosis. The nine 
scores evaluate the patient in terms of most 
of the different aspects of behavior which are 
currently considered by psychiatrists to be im- 
portant in the description of mental hospital 
patients [7]. This type of criterion should be 
more favorable for revealing a relationship 
between Wechsler subtest scores and kind of 
behavior disturbance than psychiatric diag- 
noses, per se, as criteria. There is an unknown 
degree of overlap in psychiatric diagnoses, and 
for this reason a diagnosis is an unprecise cri- 
terion of uncertain behavioral significance 
whereas the cluster scores are based on sepa- 
rate groups of rated symptoms; an additional 
favorable feature of the second criterion is its 
quantified nature; its use can show the degree 
of relationship between subtest scores and be- 
havioral disturbances. 


RESULTS 


The results of Analysis 1 cannot be taken 
as evidence for a practically useful degree of 
relationship between Wechsler-Bellevue sub- 
test scores and the four diagnostic groups em- 
ployed in the present sample. Scores for the 
information, digit span, arithmetic, vocabu- 
lary, block design, and object assembly sub- 
tests are uniformly distributed for each of the 
four diagnostic groups. Accordingly, it seems 
improbable that these six subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue may be profitably em- 
ployed as an aid in the differential diagnosis 
of the four different diagnostic groups. There 
is a significant tendency for the psychopathic 
patients to be superior to the other patients 
in the comprehension, similarities, picture ar- 
rangement, picture completion, and digit sym- 
bol substitution subtests. Inasmuch as the di- 
agnostic term, “psychopath,” is usually ap- 
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plied to patients suffering from a character 
disorder and without affective or cognitive 
disturbances which detract from ordinary 
thought processes, this is not an untoward 
finding. In a sample of mental hospital pa- 
tients, it is reasonable to find that patients 
whose thought processes are relatively unaf- 
fected by their illness should also comprise a 
group which does relatively well on mental 
tests. 


It is interesting to observe that the alco- 
holic patients do less well than would be ex- 
pected on the similarities subtest. From this 
it may be tentatively suspected that patients 
hospitalized because of an alcoholic psychosis 
are less sensitive than other patients to differ- 
ences and similarities and may suffer some im- 
pairment of discrimination. 

It is concluded that there are no useful dif- 
ferences in Wechsler-Bellevue subtest per- 
formances among patients who are diagnosed 
as paranoid schizophrenia, manic-depressive 
manic, or alcoholic psychosis. It is not con- 
cluded that groups of patients bearing these 


diagnostic labels cannot be formed in a fash- 
ion that would reveal a difference in perform- 
ance on the Wechsler-Bellevue subtests. It is 
merely concluded that (for the present diag- 
nostic groups) mental hospital patients for 
whom a Wechsler-Bellevue test is likely to be 
employed may not differ from each other in 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtest performance to any 
practical degree. 

Analysis 2 shows evidence of modest rela- 
tionships between various syndrome scores 
and various subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
‘The analysis is based on 79 patients with 
functional disorders, and correlation coefh- 
cients smaller than .24 are arbitrarily rejected 
as insignificant. (Incidentally, the samples 
employed in the two analyses overlapped con- 
siderably.) The correlations are given in 
Table 2. The most conspicuous trend among 
these correlations is the general tendency for 
relatively high scores on the hysteria scale to 
be related to relatively high scores on the 
various subtests of the Wechsler. This tend- 
ency is reminiscent of the positive relations 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTEST SCORES AND SYMPTOM 
CLuster Scores FoR 79 MENTAL HosprrAt PATIENTS 


Manic —.001 —045 —115 —.024 —210 —.021 —.106 .043 —166 —.072 —.100 
Excitement —.086 —183 —.252 —.186 —.263 —.133 —.245 —111 —.268 —215 —.281 
Anxiety —.037 .067 077 —.136 .099 042 —.023 032 —.037 —.016 —.009 
Depressed —151 —179 —.123 —.284 —.070 —.079 —.181 —.173 —.182 —.177 —.156 
Paranoid 
Schizophrenic —143 —213 —110 —150 —155 —.136 —219 —.185 —192 —.094 —.251 
Paranoid 
Condition —115 —168 —.099 —.082 —.104 —158 —227 —.116 —180 —.122 —.288 
Hysteria .303 .285 421 .130 .136 343 .228 .071 .238 
Phobic- 
Compulsive —.013 —.021 —.050 —.142 —.017 —.003 —.103 —.054 —127 —156 —.115 


Hebephrenic or 
Deteriorated 


Schizophrenia —123 —133 —.235 —.195 —303 —.149 —.206 —.088 —.245 —.210 —.147 
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between the diagnosis of psychopathic person- 
ality and relatively high scores for Wechsler 
subtests observed in five of the eleven compari- 
sons provided by Analysis 1. The positive ten- 
dencies for the psychopathic diagnosis in Anal- 
ysis 1 and hysterical syndrome in group 2 may 
be explained in similar terms. In a group of 
patients in a mental hospital, those with a di- 
agnosis of psychopathic personality are likely 
to have their thought processes little disturbed 
by their symptoms. Similarly, mental hospital 
patients with marked hysterical manifestations 
are likely not to be the patients with symptoms 
which detract greatly from their thought pro- 
cesses; in many cases hysterical patients may 
be in the hospital primarily because of dis- 
abling physical symptoms. It should not be 
concluded from these data that there is a gen- 
eral positive relationship between mental abil- 
ity and hysterical tendencies which applies to 
members of the general population. This 
positive relationship is probably found only in 
mental hospital samples and very likely is due 
to the thought disturbance suffered by most 
mental hospital patients (especially those who 
do not have conversion symptoms). 

Table 2 also suggests that there is a gen- 
eral tendency for patients who have high 
scores on the excitement syndrome to make 
relatively low scores on a number of the sub- 
tests. A similar loss of mental ability is in- 
dicated for patients who have high scores on 
the hebephrenic (or deteriorated) syndrome. 
It is interesting to note that the only syn- 
drome score which is associated with loss on 
the arithmetic subtest is the depressed syn- 
drome. This very likely is due to the fact 
that the items of the arithmetic test have a 
time limit and that severely depressed pa- 
tients are often greatly delayed in their ver- 
bal responses. 

These correlations may be employed to in- 
dicate roughly the degree to which various 
types of symptom manifestations are accom- 
panied by a loss of mental ability. Relative to 
the patients who have marked psychotic syn- 
dromes, patients with anxiety symptoms or 
phobic-compulsive symptoms may suffer very 
little impairment of mental function. Among 
the psychotic syndromes the patients with high 
manic scores appear to suffer the least mental 
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impairment. Nevertheless, there is no evi- 
dence of conspicuous or unique losses which 
offer the possibility that Wechsler subtest 
scores may be reliably employed to indicate 
the symptom pattern most likely to character- 
ize patients. 


DISCUSSION 

As a result of the foregoing analyses little 
evidence can be offered that patients who are 
diagnosed differently or who present differ-' 
ent types of symptomatology differ in their 
thinking in a manner which determines dif- 
ferences in performance on subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. Nevertheless, the forego- 
ing analyses imply that there is some associa- 
tion between the degree to which a patient’s 
performance on the Wechsler test is im- 
paired and the degree to which his general 
symptomatology represents a disturbance of 
behavior in general and of thought processes 
in particular. The pattern of correlations 
revealed by Table 2 suggests that, in gen- 
eral, patients with symptoms of conversion 
hysteria® and patients with a diagnosis of psy- 
chopathic personality® are the ones who tend 
to do best on the parts of the intelligence 
test, whereas the patients who are greatly ex- 
cited® or show symptoms which we might 
consider hebephrenic® or deteriorated tend 
not to do well on the parts of the intelligence 
test. An aspect of test performance which 
may be characteristic of one type of patient 
is suggested by the negative correlation be- 
tween depressed symptoms and performance 
on the arithmetic subtest of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. This negative correlation is prob- 
ably an expression of the delayed verbal re- 
sponses so commonly observed among pro- 
foundly depressed patients. 

The correlations are such as to suggest the 
possibility that the subtests of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue may be used to predict the hospital- 
ized patients who show the greatest degree of 
conversion symptoms. Although the present 
sample is really too small to justify the com- 


®The observed differences are not necessarily a 
result of the detracting affect of mental illness; the 
differences may express selective premorbid differ- 
ences in mental ability; this possibility is contrary 
to the gererally observed intellectual characteristics 
of hysterical and psychopathic groups, however. 
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putation of a multiple correlation coefficient, 
it is found that the correlation coefficient be- 
tween scores on the conversion cluster and 
scores on the information, digit span, vocabu- 
lary, and picture completion subtests is .52. 


CONCLUSION 


From the data provided by this sample, it 
appears that the possibilities of using Wech- 
sler-Bellevue subtest scores in differential di- 
agnosis or in the prediction of the type of 
symptoms the patient will manifest are lim- 
ited and may be so restricted as to be of no 
practical value. There is certainly little about 
the present data which would encourage the 
hope that these subtests could be used profit- 
ably in the descriptive diagnosis of an indi- 
vidual. It is possible that for certain types 
of group testing procedures or experiments, 
the degree of relationship revealed by these 
data would justify some attempt to use the 
subtest in predicting the symptom patterns re- 
vealed by the patients. In the clinic, however, 
the Wechsler-Bellevue is best regarded as an 
excellent test for intelligence and not as a 
major mechanical aid for descriptive diagno- 
sis of functional disorders. 

The results of the present analysis are of 
considerable incidental interest, however. 
They suggest that for research purposes the 
quantified multiple diagnostic procedure based 
on the use of rating scales may be used more 
profitably than psychiatrists’ diagnoses. When 
the quantified multiple diagnostic procedure 
was designed, it was assumed that it would 


have numerous advantages over the use of psy- 
chiatrists’ diagnoses. ‘The difference between 
Analysis 1 and Analysis 2 in terms of the 
number and the strength of the relationships 
revealed lends support to this assumption. The 
research use of the quantified multiple diag- 
nostic procedure not only has rational advan- 
tages over psychiatrists’ diagnoses, but in 
view of the present results it has empirical 
advantages. 


Received November 22, 1950. 
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usually considerably enhanced when a 

new psychological device is standard- 
ized and becomes available to the clinician. 
The new scale is usually studied in relation 
to older tests in an attempt to evaluate it. Fur- 
thermore, in clinical practice it often becomes 
imperative not only to know to what degree 
any two instruments are correlated, if at all, 
but how to interpret divergent 1Q’s when two 
different scales have been used. 

With the advent of the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (WISC) for the 
age groups formerly served primarily by the 
Stanford-Binet, it was felt that such a corre- 
lational study should be made so that the 
clinician availing himself of either scale might 
readily compare scores, and in cases of dis- 
crepancy, seek additional data in order to ar- 
rive at the most reliable level of intelligence. 

Similar studies are found in the literature, 
wherein the Stanford-Binet, Form L, 1937 
Revision, is compared to the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale for Adults [1, 3] and 
for Adolescents [2, 6]. In some of these 
studies, provisional scales of equivalent scores 
were computed for Wechsler-Bellevue IQ’s 
from a knowledge of Stanford-Binet 1Q’s. 
The purpose of the present study is primarily 
designed to present similar data that should 
also prove useful in the psychological clinic. 


* LINICAL psychodiagnostic practice is 


METHOD 


A group of 106 children comprising an age 
range from 5 years, 0 months, to 11 years, 
11 months, was given both the WISC and 
Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet. All 
of the subjects were white and lived in the 
city of Louisville. In order to determine the 
relationship of IQ scores of these two tests 


and the influence of age, the entire group of 
children was divided into two groups: Group 
A, consisting of 44 children who were 5 years, 
0 months, to 7 years, 11 months, inclusive; 
and Group B, consisting of 62 children, 8 
years, 0 months, to 11 years, 11 months, in- 
clusive. In Group A, 23 of the subjects were 
boys and 21 were girls. In Group B, 38 of 
the subjects were boys and 24, girls. Most 
of the tests were given in two sessions, usually 
on the morning and the afternoon of the same 
day ; however, many were administered in one 
sitting. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF SUBSCALES AND FULL SCALE OF THE 
WISC wrrn Form L or THe REvisep 


STANFORD-BINET 
Binet vs. Binet vs. Binet vs. 
WISO WISC 
Group Full Seale Verbal Scale Perf. Scale 
A (5-0 to 7-11) -90 + .03 82 + .05 -79 + .06 
B (8-0 to 11-11) -90 + .02 -92 + .02 -78 + 05 
All Subjects 89 + .02 -89 + .02 17 + 04 
RESULTS 


‘The coefficients of correlation between the 
several WISC scales and the Stanford-Binet 
are given in Table 1. For the most part, these 
correlations are the same for Group A, the 
younger subjects, and for Group B, the older 
subjects, except when the verbal scale of the 
WISC is compared to the Binet for the 
younger children. That the performance scale 
does not correlate as well with the Binet as 
does the verbal scale is to be expected in the 
light of the lesser proportion of such material 
in the Binet. This same trend, of the per- 
formance correlation being lower than the 
verbal, has been found with the adult Wech- 
sler scale and the Binet [1, 2]. 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations or Binet AND WISC IQ Scores 
All Subjects Group A (5-0to7-11) Group B (8-0 to 11-11) 
Scale Mean SD Range Mean SD Range Mean SD Range 
Binet 93.1 19.56 87(51-138) 100.0 17.75 72(62-134) 88.2 19.43 87(51-138) 
WISC Full 90.0 18.90 83(46-129) 92.7 18.60 68(52~120) 88.1 19.03 83(46-129) 
WISC Verbal 91.9 17.07 73(56-129) 94.8 17.98 73(56-129) 89.9 16.23 63(65-128) 
WISC Perf. 89.8 18.14 85(44-129) 91.7 17.76 66 (55-121) 88.4 18.19 85 (44-129) 


In Table 2 are listed mean IQ scores, 
standard deviations, and ranges of scores of 
the total population and of the subgroups. It 
will be noted that the mean scores for the 
scales, with the exception of the performance 
mean scores, are relatively similar for each 
population group. The range of IQ scores of 
the Binet does not vary too much from that 
of the other scales, either for total population 
or for separate age groups. 


TABLE 3 
CompaARATive Test Scores or Supyects MAKING 
MAXIMAL AND MINIMAL BINeT 
AND WISC Scores 


Highest Binet IQ’s 


WISC WwIso 
Subject Binet FullSeale Subject Binet Full Scale 
A 138 114 G 51 46 
B 135 129 H 62 64 
Cc 134 120 I 66 69 
D 182 113 J 71 64 
E 131 120 K 71 15 
F 129 101 L 72 62 
Highest WISC IQ's Lowest WISC 
WISO wisc 
Subject Full Seale Binet Subject Full Seale Binet 
C 120 134 G 46 51 
B 129 185 L 52 72 
M 125 128 P 62 75 
N 123 122 Q 64 87 
oO 128 126 H 64 62 
sy 120 116 J 64 71 


In Table 3, the Binet and WISC scores 
are compared for subjects who made the high- 
est and lowest scorre on each scale. It is seen 
that there is no pattern of consistency for 
either high or low scores. It would appear 
that the subjects who make the highest Binet 
scores have higher Binet than WISC IQ’s 
Those whose WISC scores are highest show 
no such pattern. The same observations seem 
to hold for the comparison of the low scores: 
those whose Binets were lowest show no con- 


sistency, while those whose WISC scores were 
lowest, in four of the six cases cited, had 
scores below those of the corresponding Binet. 


TABLE 4 
EQUIVALENT STANFORD-BineT AND WISC 
ScaLe 10 Scores* 
P.E. = 5.8 IQ Ponts 


(Est. IQ) 


WISC Wwiso WwIso 
Binet IQ IQ Binet IQ IQ Binet IQ IQ 
40 45 74 74 108 103 
42 47 76 76 110 105 
44 48 78 17 112 106 
46 50 80 79 114 108 
48 52 82 81 116 110 
50 63 84 82 118 lll 
52 55 86 84 120 113 
54 57 88 86 122 116 
56 59 90 BR 124 116 
58 60 92 89 126 117 
60 62 94 91 128 120 
62 64 96 93 130 122 
64 65 98 94 132 123 
66 67 100 96 134 125 
68 69 102 98 136 127 
70 71 104 99 138 128 
72 72 106 101 140 30 
*Based on the regression equation y =— 0.85x + 11, 


where “y” is the WISC IQ score and “x” is the Binet 
IQ score. 


These differences are reflected in the regres- 
sion equation (y = 0.85x + 11) for predict- 
ing the WISC IQ from the Binet IQ. This 
regression equation is for the full scale 1Q for 
both age groups combined. Table 4 presents 
the provisional “equivalent scores.” The co- 
efficients of variation were calculated as fol- 
lows: 


a) Total population—for WISC, 20.23 per cent; 
for Binet, 18.48 per cent 

6) For Group A (5-0 to 7-11 years)—for 
WISC, 12.42 per cent; for Binet, 24.64 per 
cent 

c) For Group B (8-0 to 11-11 years)—for 
WISC, 15.25 per cent; for Binet, 18.65 per 
cent 
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Of these, only the figures for the younger 
group suggest any significance, indicating that 
Binet scores are subject to more dispersion for 
this age group than are the WISC scores. 


DISCUSSION 


It should be borne in mind that the data 
presented here have significance in so far as 
the performance of normal children is com- 
pared on these two clinical instruments. In 
all probability, different results would be 
found in a similar study on children with emo- 
tional problems. However, it is always a de- 
cided advantage to the clinician to have at 
his disposal one or more similar instruments 
that tap, perhaps, different facets of intellec- 
tive functioning. To be sure, there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages to either scale under 
discussion; however, these can be minimized 
or maximized depending upon specific circum- 
stances. It is not within the scope of this 
paper to investigate which tool measures a 
child’s intelligence with greater validity, but 
rather to show the relationships between their 
scores. The great success enjoyed by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for 
Adults no doubt recommends the careful ap- 
plication of the WISC. To be sure, some of 
the advantages of the Bellevue for adult popu- 
lations pertain also to the measurement of the 
intelligence of children. Thus the separation 
of the Bellevue Scale into subtests enables the 
continuous flow of test objects to be placed 
before the subject, perhaps thereby insuring a 
greater degree of interest to children. In addi- 
tion, the psychodiagnostic qualities offered by 
the WISC will recommend its use in many 
clinical situations. 

Wechsler [5] and Seashore, Wesman, and 
Doppelt [4] make the point that the chil- 
dren’s scale is quite distinct from the adult 
Wechsler scales since it has been independent- 
ly standardized. There is some similarity of 
test material between the children’s and the 
adult scales, but according to Wechsler, the 
same test items have differing psychological 
value and meaning for adults and children. 
In the WISC, a given child’s test perform- 
ance is compared with the scores of other chil- 
dren of his own age group rather than with 
scores drawn from a composite age group. 


ARTHUR WEIDER, PAUL A. NOLLER, AND THEODORE A. SCHRAMM 


The tremendous literature on the Stanford- 
Binet, the amount of experience with the scale, 
and the large body of information obtained 
with it, naturally recommend its continued 
application in clinical practice. It is because 
of this continued interest that the writers have 
sought to prepare Table 4, which should be 
helpful in quickly ascertaining the statistical 
relationship that exists between these two 
well-standardized clinical instruments. The 
writers look forward to similar studies in the 
future on many varieties of clinical and non- 
clinical subjects, studies which should reveal 
significant information for clinical psychodiag- 
nostic practice. 


SUMMARY 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren and Form L of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale were administered to 
a group of 106 white Louisville children, rang- 
ing in age between 5 years, 0 months, and 11 
years, 11 months. The IQ scores obtained 
were correlated for a younger group (5-0 to 
7—11 years) and for an older group (8-0 to 
11-11 years) as well as for all the subjects. 
Correlations were obtained between the ver- 
bal scale, performance scale, and full scale of 
the WISC and the Stanford-Binet. Studies 
of the statistical results yielded the following: 


1. The coefficient of correlation for all 
subjects between the full scale WISC IQ and 
the Binet IQ is .89 + .02; for the verbal 
scale and Binet, .89 + .02, and for the per- 
formance scale and the Binet, .77 + .04. 


2. Binet I1Q’s tend to be higher than the 
WISC 1Q’s for the same children. This is 
borne out by the table of equivalent scores 
derived from the regression equation. 


3. <A provisional table of “equivalent 
scores” for the prediction of the WISC IQ 
from Binet IQ scores, based on the popula- 
tion studied, is included. 


Received November 10, 1950. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SZONDI INSTABILITY 
SCORE 


HENRY P. DAVID 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND 


WILLIAM RABINOWITZ 


DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION. COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


with the Szondi Test [4] that it reflects 

the personality as an ever-changing pro- 
cess. According to Deri [3], the first step in 
the interpretation of a Szondi profile consists 
of a general inspection of the entire series of 
tests administered to a given subject to “note 
a constancy or change in the modes of choice 
reactions.’ She maintains that “the various 
degrees and types of changes are the first in- 
dicators which help us discriminate between 


the main categories of normal or abnormal 
behavior.” 


Although there are several ways in which 
the stability of Szondi responses could be 
quantified, none has appeared in the literature 
thus far. It is apparent that scores might be 
developed based upon changes in factors, or 
upon changes in reaction to the individual 
Szondi pictures. The second procedure seems 
to offer several advantages. Each of the pic- 
tures can be scored separately, and the results 
may be combined to yield factor scores as well 
as a total score. This method has been utilized 
in the development of a Szondi Instability 
Score, hereafter referred to as SIS. 


|: is generally assumed by those working 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


The SIS is based upon a subject’s reactions 
to each of the 48 Szondi photographs over a 
given series of administrations. Score values 
are assigned to changes in reaction from one 
administration to the next according to the 
following scale: 


0 No change in reaction 


1 From “liked” to “ignored,” or from “dis- 
liked” to “ignored,” or vice versa 


2 Reversal from “liked” to “disliked,” or 


vice versa 


The scoring procedure requires a separate unit 
score for each Szondi picture. These are sub- 
sequently added together to provide the SIS. 
The SIS is therefore, in part, a function of 
the number of administrations being scored. 


The Szondi Test was administered, indi- 
vidually, six times, to each of 20 hospitalized 
paranoid schizophrenic women and to each of 
20 student nurses. The latter represented a 
fairly homogeneous group, none of whom had 
ever been under psychiatric care. Adminis- 
tration procedure and scoring followed the di- 
rections outlined in Deri’s volume [2]. In 
no instance was the time interval between ad- 
ministrations less than 24 hours. All the pa- 
tients and all the nurses were unmarried. 
Changes in reaction to each of the 48 photo- 
graphs were recorded and scored according to 
the SIS value scale. The data have been sum- 
marized in Table 1. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Inspection of Table 1 indicates that differ- 
ences in the factor scores within each of the 
two groups are quite small. Apparently the 
separate factors do not differ markedly in their 
respective contributions to the total measured 
instability of the individual groups. Examina- 
tion of the factor scores between the two 


1The paranoid schizophrenic group was tested at 
Longview State Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, with the 
permission of E, A. Baber, M.D. Superintendent, and 
with the aid of Doris Twitchell-Allen, Ph.D., Chief 
Psychologist. The student nurses were seen at Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, with the co- 
operation of Howard D. MclIntyre, M.D. 
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TABLE 1 

SIS Score For 20 PARANOW SCHIZOPHRENICS AND 20 STUDENT Nurses 
Factor Instability Scores Total 
Total(SIS) 12 12 32 36 43 44 49 50 50 52 56 60 67 70 72 75 79 79 $4 88 1,110 
g h 8 8 3 7 9 12 8 19 14 7 16 4 13 14 13 16 16 22 22 21 ~~ 252 
§ $ 83 00 88 9 18 97 88 28 8 15 18 04 11 17 26 12 18 19 86288 
4 e 5 2 6 7 9 11 11 15 9 16 12 20 7 19 25 18 19 18 25 26 280 
Shy 4 7 3 12 7 15 10 4 11 12 14 15 18 16 16 17 23 13 19 29 265 
3 k 2 1 10 13 14 6 12 15 13 13 11 11 11 16 15 17 18 19 13 18 248 
B p 8 4 2 14 9 12 11 11 15 18 16 14 21 14 19 18 19 25 15 23 288 
£ m 0 4 4 4 4 13 15 8 10 9 21 17 13 15 13 24 14 25 27 22 262 
Total(SIS) 33 36 38 76 78 86 90 94 100 104 110 114 118 120 126 138 148 156 158 176 2,099 


groups, however, reveals large differences. 
The SIS’s of the individual subjects show 
similarly great differences. The paranoid 
schizophrenic women obtained a mean SIS of 
105 and a variance of 1,646.3, whereas the 
student nurses obtained a mean score of 55.5 
and a variancce of 479.4. Statistical compari- 
son of the means and variances yield a ¢ of 
3.03 and an F of 3.43. Both of these values 
are significant at the .01 level. 


While a cut-off SIS cannot be validated 
solely on the basis of the data gathered here, 
it may be of interest to hypothesize such a 
score. Examination of the SIS’s obtained in- 
dicates that 90 might be selected as a tenta- 
tive cut-off score. All of the student nurses 
obtained an SIS lower than 90, while 70 per 
cent of the paranoid schizophrenic women ob- 
tained an SIS above this score. It is, of course, 
recognized that before any hypothesized cut- 
off point can be accepted it must be cross-vali- 
dated on an independent sample of the popu- 
lation. 


The test profiles of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic women had been selected at random 
from a larger experimental group [1]. It is 


of interest that the highest scores were ob- 
tained by the patients residing in the most 
disturbed hospital ward. ‘Those women who 
were relatively less disturbed generally ob- 
tained lower scores. 


At this stage of development the SIS should 
be employed with caution. Other groups 
should be examined before its clinical value 
can be fully assessed and evaluated. 


SUMMARY 


The Szondi Test was administered to 20 
hospitalized paranoid schizophrenic women 
and to 20 student nurses. A Szondi Instabil- 
ity Score, SIS, based upon changes in choice 
reactions to each of the 48 photographs was 
developed. This technique differs from the 
usual method of Szondi profile interpretation 
and analysis of changes in factorial constella- 
tions. The paranoid schizophrenics obtained 
a higher mean and greater variance on the 
SIS than did the student nurses. The clinical 
meaning of the SIS was considered. 


Received November 1, 1950. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SET FOR AREA ON THE 
RORSCHACH TEST RESULTS’ 


LEONARD 5S. ABRAMSON 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, KNOXVILLE, 10WA* 


method of personality study, evaluates 

personality by the manner in which the 
subject perceives and structures standardized 
ink blots. The test instructions are purposely 
devoid of suggestions as to what constitutes 
an adequate performance. The subject, left 
to his own devices in this novel situation, must 
assume his own standards of adequacy. He de- 
rives these primarily from his personality 
characteristics. Standards may also be learned 
from external sources or influences, sugges- 
tions, hearsay, variations in the testing condi- 
tions,, etc. Used in employment selection pro- 
cedures, for example, how impervious would 
the test be to the influence of such uncon- 
trolled factors? 


T: E Rorschach test, as an unstructured 


The authors of the two leading manuals on 
the Rorschach technique, recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of presenting formal test instructions 
for this relatively unstructured test, do not 
give express instructions for its administration. 
Beck [1] states that no formula is to be used 
verbatim and that paraphrasing may be “very 
liberal” as long as “no departure in essence” 
is made from the given formula. Klopfer [9] 
is less explicit. He acknowledges that there is 
quite a difference of opinion as to how fully 
the subject should be told what to do. Rather 
than stating explicit instructions as does Beck, 


‘This study was done in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree. The writer is in- 
debted to Dr. C. A. Whitmer, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, under whose direction the present study 
was completed, and to the University of Nebraska 
faculty members, who aided in obtaining the sam- 
ples of subjects. 


*Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and 
published with the approval of the Chief Medical 
Director. The statements and conclusions published 
by the author are the results of his own study and 
do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of 
the Veterans Administration. 
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Klopfer presents instructions compounded of 
three formulations with the suggestion that if 
the subject tends too greatly in any one direc- 
tion, he should be reminded of the other two. 
Formal instructions which will orient the 
subject’s approach have not as yet been spe- 
cified. 

As noted, formal instructions are not the 
only ones present in any test situation. Mc- 
Geoch [10] cites three kinds which are in- 
herent in all tests; formal instructions, inci- 
dental or occasional instructions, and self-in- 
structions. Self-instructions might include a 
variety of test attitudes such as those discussed 
by Schachtel [12], “subjective definitions,” 
based on attitudes toward authority, competi- 
tion and resistance. These attitudes do not 
hamper the test results but, in their discovery 
through the test, contribute to an understand- 
ing of the subject. 

Several experiments have dealt with the ef- 
fects of differential test instructions on the 
Rorschach. Fosberg [3, 4] found that neither 
explanation to the subjects of all of the test 
factors, nor asking them to produce “good” 
and “bad” records, altered the test results. 
Single variables, however, were not controlled 
systematically. Coffin [2, pp. 47-65] set sepa- 
rate groups of subjects to perceive the ink 
blots as a whole and in terms of details. The 
subjects responded in the desired directions. 

What would the effects of self-instructions, 
attitude, or “set” be on the protocol as a 
whole, on the personality pattern that a sub- 
jects presents? To be meaningful, the instruc- 
tions should be ones which the subjects might 
themselves bring to the Rorschach test situa- 
tion as self-instructions prior to any given 
them by the examiner. Sets about area (where 
and how many) and content would be ones 
which the subjects might most likely know. In 
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order to study experimentally the effects of 
set by instructions, one of these aspects was 
selected, the area or location of the test re- 
sponses. A number of questions were raised: 


1. What effects would sets given by for- 
mal instructions to perceive the ink blots as 
a whole in one group, and in terms of their 
details or parts in another, have on the num- 
ber and percentage of W’, D, and Dd re- 
sponses ? 

2. What effects would such sets have on 
the other scoring categories, the determinants 
and content? 


3. What effects would these sets have on 
the adjustment scores obtained on the Ror- 
schach test records, as measured by the Mun- 
roe inspection technique. 

4. How consistent are the changes in the 
directions of the responses of the various Ror- 
schach test components in the experimentally 
“set” groups, as compared with the test-retest 
reliability coefficients as measured on a control 
group? 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Volunteer subjects were solicited from 
classes in psychology and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in the fall semester, 1948. 
One hundred and forty subjects, divided into 
three groups, were given a standard Ror- 
schach test.* 

After a three-week interval, the 122 sub- 
jects who returned for the retest were again 
tested in three groups, divided as follows: con- 
trol group, 40 subjects; experimental group 
W, 45 subjects; and experimental group D, 
37 subjects. The groups were equated on the 
relative amounts of W, D, and Dd responses 
given on the first test, and on sex, age, ACE 
Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men L and Q scale stanine scores, years in col- 
lege, and number of courses taken in psychol- 
ogy. The subjects were relatively naive as to 
psychological testing, almost three-quarters of 
the sample having had no more than an intro- 


8The group Rorschach was utilized in order to 
test the large number of subjects under carefully 
contro!led conditions as to knowledge about the test 
and “set.” Studies by Hertz [7], Harrower-Erick- 
son and Steiner [5], Sender [13], and others have 
shown results of group and individual methods to 
be comparable. 


ductory psychology course. The distributions 
of the groups on the equating factors are given 
in Table 1. The mean, W, D, and Dd scores 
and significance of the differences between the 
groups are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 
EQUATION OF THE THREE Groups As TO Sex, AGE, 
ACE Scores, YEAR IN COLLEGE, AND Num- 
BER OF Courses TAKEN IN PsYCHOLOGY 


Control W Group D Group 


Number of Subjects 40 45 37 
Males 21 24 21 
Age in Years 

Mean 22.8 21.8 21.6 

SD 7.1 4.3 2.8 
ACE L Scale 

Stanine Score 

Mean 5.50 5.91 5.41 

SD 1.61 1.24 1.81 
ACE Q Scale 

Stanine Score 

Mean 4.77 5.67 4.64 

SD 1.81 1.49 1.91 
% of Sophomores 

and Juniors 80.0 60.0 70.2 
% 0-1 Psychology 

Course 77.5 711 62.2 


The tests were given in four sessions (two 
groups comprising experimental group W). 
Sender’s instructions and “minimum prod- 
ding” inquiry were used [13]. Following the 
reading of the instructions the blots were ex- 
posed on a screen for two minutes each. The 
subjects wrote their responses in mimeo- 
graphed booklets which were especially pre- 
pared. During the inquiry period, the blots 
were again shown for three minutes each while 
the subjects circled the areas of their responses 
on small blots and wrote descriptions of what 
they had seen. 

The retests, given after a three-week inter- 
val, were administered in the same manner. 
The two experimental groups, however, were 
given additional “information” about the test. 
Each of the latter groups was told that suc- 
cessful business and professional people tended 
to perceive the blots in certain ways, which 
approaches to the test correlated positively 
with high intelligence. Experimental group 
W was set to perceive wholes, experimental 
group D to perceive details. 


INFLUENCE OF SET ON THE RORSCHACH 


The scoring combined procedures and sym- 
bols from Beck, Klopfer, Hertz [6], and 
Munroe [11]. Beck’s notations of area and 
Z score were used. The determinants of the 


MEANS OF THE SCORING CATEGORIES ON THE 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 


STANDARD Test Usep To EQUATE 


THE THree Groups FoR AREA 


Con- W D Cw c-D 

trol Group Group Diff CR Diff CR* 
A. Area 
N 30.80 30.44 30.41 -0.36 0.19 -0.39 0.20 

Ww 8.08 8.38 8.11 +0.30 0.33 +0.03 0.04 
W% 28.02 30.91 28.92 +2.89 0.94 +0.90 0.25 
D 19.78 18.67 18.97 -1.11 0.68 -0.81 0.49 
D% 63.65 60.34 61.06 -3.31 1.23 -2.60 0.90 
Dd 2.95 3.40 8.33 +0.45 0.62 +0.38 0.48 
Dd% 8.33 10.64 10.42 +2.81 1.28 +2.09 1.09 
D+Dd 22.738 22.07 22.30 -0.66 0.32 -0.43 0.20 
Wtd.s 1.33 1.11 1.61 -0.22 0.67 +0.651 0.43 
Z 61.06 60.69 60.05 -0.87 0.09 -1.01 0.25 
VUI-X9% 38.00 86.71 36.19 -1.29 0.98 +1.81 1.16 

B. Determinants 
M 5.53 5.49 6.70 -0.04 0.07 +0.17 0.25 

WoM 2.60 2.89 2.38 +0.29 0.29 -0.22 0.22 
FM 5.03 4.33 4.18 -0.70 1.28 -0.86 1.60 
m 1.15 0.91 1.82 -0.24 1.09 +0.17 0.66 
FC 2.53 3.41 8.038 +0.88 2.10 +0.50 1.16 
CF 1.73 1.69 1.64 -0.04 0.13 -0.09 0.26 
Sum C 3.43 4.14 3.72 +0.71 1.57 +0.29 0.68 
M>C 2.05 1.39 2.04 -0.66 1.00 -0.01 0.01 
Fe 2.15 2.24 2.238 +0.09 0.26 +0.08 0.24 
cF 0.54 0.61 0.35 -0.038 0.17 -0.19 1.19 
rC 0.59 0.71 0.46 +0.12 0.63 -0.13 0.76 
OF 0.19 0.17 0.20 -0.02 0.08 +0.01 0.04 
FM+m 

Fe+c+C’ 2.48 1.44 2.08 -1.04 1.26 -0.45 0.60 
FK 1.36 1.02 1.80 -0.84 1.28 -0.06 0.20 
% of 

“blends” 15.91 15.30 16.85 -0.61 0.29 -0.66 0.29 
F% 

(Klopfer) 35.40 36.64 37.76 +1.24 0.46 +2.36 0.85 
F>Fe+FK 7.05 17.24 7.41 +0.19 0.16 +0.86 0.30 
Beck F+% 178.47 82.98 78.85 +4.61 1.88 +0.38 0.15 
Total F+% 838.387 84.44 83.08 +1.07 0.69 -0.29 0.17 

C. Content 

A% 44.58 42.07 41.69 -2.61 1.01 -2.99 1.85 
H% 21.28 28.29 28.14 -2.06 0.94 +1.91 0.96 
H+A% 65.78 65.11 64.73 -0.67 0.27 -1.06 0.41 
AoH 6.98 6.87 6.51 --1.11 0.93 -1.47 1.41 

Hd+Ad% 16.34 18.40 16.97 +2.06 0.91 +0.68 0.28 
A+H> 

Ad+Hd 9.00 8.68 8.97 -0.42 0.81 -0.08 0.02 
An 1.35 1.50 1.00 +0.15 0.62 -0.85 1.30 
Oj 1.00 1.00 1.16 0.00 0.00 +0.16 0.60 
Beck P 7.65 7.838 6.95 -0.82 0.81 -0.70 1.73 
Klopfer P 5.86 5.28 6.31 -0.58 1.98 -0.55 1.83 

*CR if 1.96 and beyond, significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 
OR if 2.57 and beyond, significant at the 1 per cent 


level of confidence. 


TABLE 3 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
MEANS OF THE SCORING CATEGORIES ON THE Re- 

Test UNperR STANDARD AND EXPERIMEN- 
TALLY “Set” ConprIrions 
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Con- 
trol 


N 35.70 
Ww 6.10 
18.66 
D 24.60 

Yo 68.60 

bd 5.00 
Dd% 12.74 
Dd 29.60 
1.74 
47.13 
VUI-X% 37.30 

B. Determinants 
M 6.23 
WM 0.10 

FM 5.25 
m 1,24 
Fo 3.54 
CF 1.45 
Sum C 3.63 
M>c 2.64 
Fe 2.68 
cF 0.44 
FO 0.98 
0.19 
FM+m> 

Fe+e+C’ 1.65 
FK 1.26 
% of 

“blends” 15.77 
F% 

(Klopfer) 37.48 
F>Fe+FK 9.73 
Beck F+% 83.41 
Total F+% 85.60 

C. Content 
A% 44.33 
H% 22.10 
H+A% 66.43 
AoH 7.35 
Hd+Ad% 18.39 
A+ED 

Ad+Hd 9.85 
An 0.78 
Oj 1.53 
Beck P 8.08 
Klopfer P 6.23 


Ww 


Group Group 


29.58 
12.73 
44.67 
15.13 
50.04 

1.71 

6.28 
16.84 

1.10 
60.82 
87.24 


5.37 
7.87 
3.76 
1.17 
4.27 
1.89 
4.50 
0.82 
2.77 
0.59 
0.91 
0.30 


0.14 
1.08 


18.66 


30.51 

4.53 
81.02 
84.51 


38.71 
22.82 
61.53 

4.98 
15.27 


9.07 
0.80 
1.11 
7.22 
4.96 


D 


A. Ares and Related Components 


45.27 

4.70 
11.09 
31.70 


70.46 - 


18.54 
40.57 

2.96 
46.38 
36.03 


6.74 
—2.04 
5.96 
2.12 
4.27 
1.77 
4.46 
2.38 
3.74 
0.69 
1.11 
0.18 


1.95 
1.77 


14.97 


41.27 
12.24 
83.19 
84.62 


38.92 
21.86 
60.78 

7.84 
21.67 


7.59 
0.92 
2.06 
7.41 
5.53 


Diff 


OR 


~1.27 


3.09 
6.70 
8.79 
6.31 
7.40 
4.38 
4.87 
6.25 
1.66 
4.14 
0.05 


1.56 
6.79 
2.62 
0.30 
1.46 
1.49 
2.03 
2.76 
0.24 
0.88 
0.30 
0.39 


1.67 
0.60 


1.35 


2.48 
8.47 
1.03 
0.79 


2.35 
0.35 
2.62 
1.71 
1.63 


0.57 
0.11 
1.64 
2.13 
3.85 


level of confidence. 


*CR if 1.96 and beyond, significant at the 5 per cent 


CR if 2.57 and beyond, significant at the 1 per cent 


level of confidence. 


perceptions were scored according to Klopfer 
because of the finer analysis which his system 
offers. Accuracy was scored on the basis of 
Hertz’s tables, inasmuch as they were based 


on a statistical study of a defined normative 


— = +26.01 ~7.51 3.54 
~9.47 47.10 4.18 
8.56 +1.86 1.12 
-8.29 +8.86 3.61 
~7.46 +5.80 2.94 
~12.76 +10.97 4.86 
~0.64 +1.22 2.00 
+13.69 -0.15 0.20 
~0.06 -1.27 1.06 
0.62 
-1.94 1.83 
-1.49 1.05 
2.98 
-0.44 ~0.32 0.96 
—0.87 ~0.83 1.62 
-1.82 0.81 
-0.09 “1.06 2.62 
~0.26 1.27 
-0.01 0.18 0.46 
-0.01 0.04 
-1.61 | +0.30 0.88 
-0.18 +0.51 1.34 : 
-6.97 +8.79 1.82 
-6.20 -2.51 1.46 
-2.89 -0.22 0.11 
-1.09 -0.98 0.71 
+5.41 2.66 
| +0.72 -0.24 0.12 
—4.90 3.14 
-2.37 +0.49 0.38 
~3.12 48.18 1.47 
‘ ~0.78 1.45 
+0.02 +0.14 0.61 
~0.42 +0.52 1.72 
—0.86 -0.67 1.57 fis - 
-0.70 2.26 = 
j 
h 
y 
P 
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sample. Use of the Munroe inspection tech- 
nique entailed additional quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of scoring. A total of 84 
discrete scoring factors and ratios were ana- 
lyzed, including 27 components of the Mun- 
roe adjustment score. Some of these 84 fac- 
tors are presented in Tables 2 and 3. Table 4 
presents a comparison of the over-all Munroe 
adjustment scores. 


RESULTS 


A. Area. Comparisons of the three groups 
on the first test are presented in Table 2, on 
the retest under control and experimental 
conditions in Table 3. 

Both sets effected highly significant shifts of 
the various area designations of responses in the 
directions which were suggested. Differences 
between the groups were insignificant on the 
first test; many were significant on the retest. 

Experimental group D gave evidence of a 
quantitative drive. Their records increased in 
the average number of responses from 30.41 
to 45.27 responses. Experimental group W 
decreased slightly in number of responses and 
their responses indicated greater concern with 
quality of response. The findings tend to con- 
firm the results of Coffin’s study on suggesti- 
bility. 

B. Other Scoring Categories. 

1. Experimental Group W. Statistically 
significant changes, as compared with the con- 
trol group, were found on a number of the 
non-F determinants including blends of these 
determinants. The F percentage decreased 
significantly. Movement responses, except for 
inanimate movement, were relatively unaf- 
fected. Being more sensitive to color and using 
proportionately more despite the decrease in 
total number of responses, this group showed 
a great susceptibility to color shock as evalu- 
ated in the Munroe technique. In content, 
stereotypy decreased. A number of content 
categories showed significant increases. 

2. Experimental Group D. As in the 
other experimental group, M responses were 
little affected. An increase of FM and espe- 
cially m responses resulted in a more malad- 
justive relationship between the various move- 
ment responses. Color shock, contrary to ex- 
perimental group W, decreased. Shading 


shock, evaluated for the Munroe technique, 
however, increased significantly relative to the 
other two groups. As expected, form percent- 
age and form accuracy increased. Stereotypy 
decreased in this experimental group also as 
the subjects sought new responses. Hd and 
Ad responses increased. The results were in- 
dicative of increased maladaptiveness. 


TABLE 4 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
MEAN Muwroe INSPECTION TECHNIQUE 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES ON THE First 
AND SECOND TESTS 


First Test Second Test 

Mean SD Mean SD 
Control 7.75 2.20 745 3.40 
W Group 7.87 3.44 6.76 3.52 
D Group 7.81 3.27 9.97 5.36 
C-W Dif +0.12 —0.69 
CR 0.19 0.91 
C-D Diff +-0.06 +2.52 
CR 0.09 2.42* 
W-D Diff —0.06 +3.21 
CR 0.08 3.09* 


*Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence 


C. Munroe Inspection Technique. The 
over-all results on the Munroe technique, giv- 
en by the adjustment score, corroborate the 
individual components cited above. Table 4 
indicates the salutary effect of the set to per- 
ceive wholes and the maladjustive effect of the 
set to perceive details. 

D. Test-Retest Correlations. The median 
test-retest correlations (r’s) obtained on the 
control group were: area, .75; determinants, 
.62; content, .73. The experimental sets 
effected a decrease in median test-retest corre- 
lations as the subjects sought varying and ap- 
parently disparate methods of meeting the 
“set’’ conditions. The correlations were, re- 
spectively, .51, .52, and .55 on experimental 
group W, and .68, .62, and .54 on experi- 
mental group D. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of all 
the correlations obtained. Hutt and others 
[8] have presented test-retest reliability coef- 
ficients on individual tests given to subjects 
(N = 21) at the University of Michigan. 
The correlations given by Hutt (rank order, 
p, and Pearsonian r) are of a comparable mag- 


i 
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INFLUENCE OF SET ON THE RORSCHACH 


nitude with those obtained on the present sam- 
ple of 40 in the control group: W (Hutt’s 
cited first), p .62, r .78; D + Dd, p .62, 
r 69; R, p 83, r 64; M, p 66, r 84; 
S, p 66; r 84; H%, r .87, r 85; % color 
responses, r .66, Sum C, r .51; and non-F%, 
r 81, F%, r .62. Three components differed 
considerably, correlating high in the present 
sample, but low on that of Hutt: 4%, p .37, 
r .78; F+%, r—.13, r .54; and FC, r .08, 
r .58. The Rorschach test proved to be of a 
fairly high degree of reliability in our study, 
except where an intervening experimental set 
was introduced. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study suggests that the Ror- 
schach test results may be significantly altered 
by set or suggestion. The sets given by for- 
mal instructions were such as subjects might 
themselves assume and apply to the test by 
self-instructions. 

The findings give further indication of the 
extent to which perception may be altered by 
changed motive-incentive conditions. The sig- 
nificant changes resulting from the conscious 
efforts to perceive the blots in the manners 
suggested also represents the effects of in- 
creased ego-involvement. The subjects sought 
to approximate standards which were defined. 
Whether abnormal subjects would be able to 
do so remains to be evaluated. We would as- 
sume in agreement with Hutt [8] that the 
ability to “shift” might distinguish between 
pathological individuals and those of the nor- 
mal population. A Rorschach psychogram 
would therefore be less reliable in the case of 
a normal subject. 


The more immediate implications relate to 
the use of the Rorschach test in practice. The 
importance of fixed and standardized instruc- 
tions is indicated by the extent to which rec- 
ords may be altered by varied instructions. 
Testing of the limits is particularly indicated 
for the purpose of learning the subject’s pos- 
sible preconceptions. Certain of the test com- 
ponents, particularly M determinants and H 
content, are relatively resistant to altered set. 
Rorschach interpretation, at the psychogram 
level, should be based upon such components. 
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SUMMARY 
This study investigated the effects on the 
Rorschach test results of set given by instruc- 
tions to perceive the ink blots as a whole in 
one experimental group and in detail in an- 
other experimental group. 


Three groups of college subjects, a total of 
122 students, were equated as to age, sex, 
ACE scores, years in college, number of 
courses in psychology, and the area of their 
responses on a standard group Rorschach pre- 
test. After a three-week interval, the three 
groups were retested. One group served as a 
control group for test-retest changes, and the 


other two groups served as the experimental 
W and D groups. 


The following results were obtained: 


1. All components of the areas of response 
changed significantly in the directions of the 
two experimental sets. 

2. Many of the determinant and content 
components and ratios were also altered by 
the experimental sets for the area or location 
only of the responses. 

3. On the Munroe inspection technique, 
the mean adjustment score of the control 
group was unaltered from test to retest, that 
of the W-set experimental group decreased, 
and that of the D-set group increased signifi- 
cantly toward a more “maladjusted” score. 

4. The median test-retest reliability coef- 
ficients of the two experimental groups de- 
creased relative to those of the control group. 


The results of this study suggest the im- 
portance of standardized instructions on the 
Rorschach test and a careful testing of the 
limits to ascertain what the subject’s precon- 
ceptions were prior to taking the test. As Hutt 
suggests, testing of a subject under different 
sets might be utilized to measure capacity to 
“shift” as a means of evaluating normal flexi- 
bility as against the fixity and rigidity found 
in pathological cases. 


Received December 1, 1950. 
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RORSCHACH “ORGANIC SIGNS” AND 
INTELLIGENCE LEVEL’ 


WALLACE C. DIERS 
AND 
CLINTON C.. BROWN 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, FORT THOMAS, KENTUCKY 


intellectual and personality characteris- 

tics of a group of patients diagnosed with 
the neurological condition of multiple sclero- 
sis, some interesting findings were obtained 
relevant to Hughes’s “Signs of Intracranial 
Pathology” [3]. These findings led to the 
problem to be investigated in this paper, that 
of the occurrence of certain types of Ror- 
schach test behavior, supposedly peculiar to 
cases of organic brain damage, in patients 
without demonstrable organic involvement but 
of a low intellectual level. The method of 
investigation will involve a comparison of the 
occurrence of Hughes’s “signs” in a group of 
multiple sclerosis (MS) patients of above- 
average intelligence with a group of MS pa- 
tients of below-average intelligence, and a 
comparison of the latter with a control group 


of nonneurologic patients of a like intellectual 
level. 


I: the course of recent research into the 


Multiple sclerosis is a neurological condi- 
tion characterized by diffuse and spotty areas 
of demyelinated nerve tissue resulting from a 
chronic, residual and inflammatory process. 
The symptomatology is varied, most common- 
ly including intention tremor, disturbances of 
gait, vision, coordination and speech as well 
as psychic involvements. According to Bing 
and Haymaker, “ ... [in MS] from autopsy 
to autopsy the topographic distribution of the 


1This study was conducted under the supervision 
of Thelma E. Brown, Ph.D., Chief Clinical Psy- 
chologist. Reviewed in the Veterans Administration 
and published with the approval of the Chief Medi- 
cal Director. The statements and conclusions pub- 
lished by the authors are the result of their own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the opinion or 
policy of the Veterans Administration. 
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lesions varies to such an extent that no two 
pathologic pictures are the same . . . the 
sclerotic plaques are scattered indiscriminately 
through the cord and brain” [1, p. 241]. The 
total picture is such as to suggest that the test 
performance of the MS patient might disclose 
the patterning suggested by Piotrosky, Rapa- 
port, and Wechsler for the patient with or- 
ganic brain damage. 


In a previous study [2] the authors con- 
cluded that the “Deterioration Quotient” and 
the “Organic Brain Damage (OBD) signs” 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale were either in- 
sufficiently sensitive to reveal OBD signs in 
the MS patient or that no cortical pathology 
existed. Particular attention was therefore 
given to an analysis of Rorschach test pro- 
tocols of these patients in the hope that this 
technique, with its greater depth and sensitiv- 
ity, would provide more conclusive evidence. 


PROCEDURE 


The total multiple sclerotic hospital popu- 
lation (N=31) was given complete diagnos- 
tic batteries. Six patients were eliminated 
from the study because of incomplete testing, 
leaving a total N of 25. The group was di- 
vided with respect to the group mean intelli- 
gence level (W-B IQ 102), into an above- 
mean group (Group H) and a below-mean 
group (Group L) of N=15 and N=10, re- 
spectively. 

A control group was then selected from the 
nonneurologic patients of the hospital popula- 
tion. Care was taken in the selection to ob- 
tain a group whose mean intelligence closely 
approximated that of Group L, and in whom 
any suspicion of neurologic disorder leading to 
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organic brain dysfunction had been ruled out 
by means of stringent neurologic, psychiatric 
and psychologic measures. This group, 11 in 
number, was designated Group C. 

The authors assembled the Rorschach pro- 
tocols and gathered the “Hughes signs” of 
intracranial pathology. The examiners’ find- 

TABLE 1 


RorscHACcH D1AGNostic SiGNs OF INTRACRANIAL 
PaTHoLocy (HucHes) 


Coded Letter Sign Wt. Score* 
A less than 15R 1 
B less than 25R 1 
Cc Not more than one M 2 
D C, 1 
E Not more than one FC 1 
F Perseveration 2 
G FM>M —1 
H Color shock —2 
I Shading shock —2 
J Confused succession 
K Contamination 
L Impotence 3 
M Perplexity 3 
N Automatic phrases 3 


*Eig*ty-two per cent of brain pathology cases make 
a score of seven or more, according to Hughes [3]. 


TABLE 2 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE IQ’s AND HuGuHEs’s 
Sicns 1n Groups H anp L 


Group H Group L 
2 
2 g Ze 
Ha 132 BEI 4\|Ha 98 AFLMN 12 
St 124* H —2/|Re 98 BCGJF 3 
Ja 120 —j|Ko ACDEGLM ll 
Re 120 _ — | Mi 95 BC 3 
Br 117 —|Fo 94 GI 
Pe 116 B 1/Do 98 ACEF 6 
Mi 114 I —2)|Ja 88 CM 5 
Ko 107* BEG 81 BE 2 
Ba 106 —1/Ta 17 BF 8 
Ru 105 J —liId 17 AODEF 1 
Lu 105 AE 2 
Ru 104 ACEF 6 
La 104 G --1 
Is 103 G —1 
Au 102 I —2 
N=15 Total = 5 N=10 Total = 52 
M-111.6 M-=.33 M-s8.9 M=5.2 
Sigma = 2.24 Sigma = 3.68 


*In these cases only the verbal subscale could be ad- 
ministered; verbal IQ’s are therefore used for purposes 
of dichotomization. 


ings were reviewed by the authors in each 
case. Differences in scoring and interpreta- 
tion were resolved by discussion. The Hughes 
signs were coded as indicatéd in Table 1. 


TABLE 3 
IQ’s, HuGHeEs’s SIGNS, AND 
D1acnostic CLAssiFICATION, Group C 


Hughes's Signs Diagnostic 

Pt. IQ Sign Wt. Score Classification 

Ge 90 BHI 1 Hysteric 

Wa 90 AOG 3 Arthritic 

Ha bt] CEFI 5 Neurosis with potential 
psychosis 

Jo 87 ACEL 7 Arthritic 

Es 87 B 1 Bilateral amputee 

De 87 BOF 6 Psychopathic with 
potential psychosis 

Co 85 ACHM 6 Schizophrenia, paranold 

Da 84 BM | 4 Hysteric 

Bl 84 BOF 5 Bilateral amputee 

Sa 79 AO 8 S tic plaints 

Ch 79 ACGM 6 Schizophrenia 

N=11 Total = 46 

M = 85.4 M = 4.18 

Sigma = 1.90 
RESULTS 


Tables 2 and 3 present the W-B I1Q’s and 
types of Hughes’s signs found in each of the 25 
MS patients comprising Groups H and L and 
in the 11 nonneurologic control patients com- 
prising Group C. 

Inspection of Tables 2 and 3 shows that 
not only is there a substantial difference be- 
tween mean weighted signs on Groups H and 
L, but also that in Group H, 10 of the indi- 
viduals showed a weighted score which was 
either zero or negative. In Group L, one in- 
dividual had a score of zero and there were 
no negative scores. In Group C, all scores 
were plus. On the basis of the information 
provided in Hughes’s article [3], it is not 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL FinDING FoR HUGHES'S 
Sicns, Groups H, L, ano C 


Diff 
Group SEy SEpy M,&8M, 
H 620 
1.44 4.87 3.382°* 
L 1.300 
| 1.445 1.02 -706 
Cc 633 


**Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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possible to evaluate the significance of a score 
less than the critical score of seven. 

Statistical treatment yielded a highly signifi- 
cant difference between mean weighted scores 
on Groups H and L (above .01 probability 
level), and an insignificant difference between 
corresponding scores on Groups L and C. A 
summary of these findings is presented in 
Table 4. 

The results summarized in Table 4 sug- 
gest an inverse relationship between 1Q meas- 
ured by the Wechsler Scale and the weighted 
Hughes score, independent of the factor of in- 
tracranial pathology. The difference between 
Groups H and L is apparently the factor of 
intelligence, not extent and duration of symp- 
tomatology, severity of disease, etc. Organic 
signs in multiple sclerosis should appear indis- 
criminately in the population, and should not 
distribute themselves according to the factor 
of intelligence, if the measures applied are 
valid ones. 

Given a person of lower than average in- 
telligence, and using the Hughes signs, it does 
not seem possible to determine whether he has 
declined from a previously higher level of 
function or whether his intellectual endow- 
ment was originally low. 

It is suggested that further study of this 
problem should be made with a larger popu- 
lation similar to our control group. 


SUMMARY 
A group of 36 hospital patients were given 


complete diagnostic psychological testing and 
their records analyzed for signs of organic 
brain damage by the use of Hughes’s signs of 
intracranial pathology. Twenty-five of these 
patients bore a diagnosis of multiple sclerosis ; 
the control group of 11 carried miscellaneous 
and nonneurologic diagnoses. In the MS pa- 
tients, dichotomized on the basis of group 
mean intelligence, the lower group exhibited 
a greater number of Hughes’s signs and a 
higher weighted mean score to a statistically 
significant degree. No significant difference in 
mean Hughes’s signs was found between the 
lower MS group and a control group. It is 
suggested that the Hughes signs inadequately 
discriminate between patients with intracranial 
pathology and patients of low original intel- 
lectual endowment. The validity of the sign 
approach is questioned and it is suggested that 
the use of the Hughes signs should be re- 
stricted to exploratory and experimental uses 
until their validity is established. 


Received Nowember 17, 1950. 
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PERFORMANCE ON THE HARROWER-ERICKSON 
MULTIPLE CHOICE TEST OF PATIENTS 
WITH SPINAL CORD INJURIES 


HAROLD H. MOSAK 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION MENTAL HYGIENE UNIT, DENVER, COLORADO}? 


NE of the most amazing medical feats 
() after the recent war was achieved by 

medical officers of the armed forces 
and the Veterans Administration in keeping 
alive servicemen who had incurred spinal cord 
injuries which resulted in a paralysis of the 
lower portion of the body. Approximately 
three hundred of these paraplegic patients 
were being treated at Hines VA Hospital 
when this study was initiated in 1947. The 
very nature of the injury made psychological 
problems inevitable. Voluntary control of the 
portion of the body below the level of the 
transection of the spinal cord was impossible, 
the sexual functions were lost, and inconti- 
nence of the bowel and bladder created addi- 
tional problems. Frustration, anxiety, and de- 
pression ruled supreme. Beyond the overt be- 
haviorial manifestations, little knowledge was 
possessed of the patient’s attitudes toward his 
condition, toward himself, and toward other 
people. It was with these conditions in mind 
that the writer performed the following ex- 
periment to investigate in what ways their out- 
look upon life differed from that of nonpara- 
plegic veterans. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
The Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice 


Test of three hundred choices was adminis- 
tered to 25 paraplegic and 25 nonparaplegic 
veterans. The latter group, composed of vol- 


1§ponsored by the VA and published with the 
approval of the Chief Medical Director. The state- 
ments and conclusions published by the author are 
a result of his own study and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


2This study was completed while the writer was 
a clinical psychologist trainee at the VA Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois. 
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unteers from the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, hereafter referred to as the AVC group,°® 
was of nearly the same average age and socio- 
economic status as the patient group. The hos- 
pital group, also a volunteer group, was small 
because the physical condition of many pre- 
cluded their being tested. No quadriplegic pa- 
tients (patients with injuries to the cervical 
region of the spinal cord preventing the use of 
both arms and legs) were included in the ex- 
perimental group. The ten Rorschach blots 
were projected upon a screen and exposed for 
three minutes, during which time the subjects 
indicated three responses for each blot. Sec- 
ondary responses were not permitted, so that 
the total number of responses was kept con- 
stant at 30 for each subject. Each response 
was scored numerically in the manner sug- 
gested by Harrower-Erickson [3], responses 
scored 1 through 5 constituting so-called 
“good” responses and including movement, 
good form, animal, good form-color, small de- 
tail, and space percepts. Responses scored 6 
through 10 included poor form, vague percepts, 
pure color, card description, and card rejec- 
tions. In addition to the numerical scoring, 
each response was scored in terms of determi- 
nants and content according to the system ad- 
vanced by Beck [1]. With the exception of 
Dd responses it was impossible to judge the 
“location” of these percepts, for the subject 
did not indicate whether he saw the suggested 
percept as a whole or as a detail. This was 
especially true of such responses as “cloud,” 
“smoke,” and “animal skin.” It remained 


8The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
those paraplegic patients who served as subjects, 
as well as to those members of Thomas Jefferson 
Chapter 4243, American Veterans Committee, who 
so kindly volunteered to serve as the control group. 
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possible, therefore, to score for M, CF, FC, 
Y, YF, FY, FV, F+, F—, Dd, Sex, Blood, 
Dirt, 4, H, An, P, 8, Card Description, and 
Card Rejection. 


TABLE 1 


MeAN NUMBER OF RESPONSES FOR RORSCHACH 
LOCATION AND DETERMINANT CATEGORIES 


Response M paraplegic M ve t 
Dd 1.12 1.52 1.21 
M 2.24 3.84 3.02 
C 0.68 0.12 2.55 
CF 2.88 1.44 3.43 
FC 1.44 144 
p> 4.62 2.34 3.74 
Y 1.16 0.40 2.53 
YF 0.84 0.56 1.08 
FY 2.92 2.40 1.33 
FV 0.12 0.16 0.29 
F+ 11.92 15.12 2.81 
F— 3.16 1.64 2.41 

RESULTS 


When scored on a numerical basis, it im- 
mediately becomes apparent that the para- 
plegic group designated a larger number of 
“bad” responses. The mean for this group 
was 11.6 “bad” responses as against 6.6 for 
the AVC group, a difference significant at the 
1 per cent level. Further scrutiny of the re- 
sponses in terms of location, determinants, and 
content unearthed some of the factors respon- 
sible for this difference. Table 1 gives the 
t's for location and determinant scorings of 
the test. We note that the differences for M, 
CF, and F+ are significant at the 1 per cent 
level; C, Y, and F— at the 2 per cent level; 


TABLE 2 


Mean NuMBER OF RESPONSES FOR MISCELLANEOUS 
RorsCHACH SCORING CATEGORIES 


Response srapiegic Mayo t 
10.24 11.28 0.78 
3.64 6.48 3.19 
4.28 2.28 2.04 
0.56 0.12 2.20 
0.76 0.08 3.09 
0.96 0.32 2.29 
0.12 0.32 1.43 
10.80 13.00 1.96 
0.16 0.52 1.50 
0.96 0.12 2.15 
1.52 2.12 0.94 


and SC at the .1 per cent level of significance. 
The remaining differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Table 2 presents the ¢’s for content and 
miscellaneous scorings. Of these, six were sta- 
tistically significant—B/, Fi, An, and Card 
Description at the 5 per cent level, and Dirt 
and H at the 1 per cent level of significance. 


DISCUSSION 


What do these differences tell us qualita- 
tively about the personality of the paraplegic 
veterans? Let us first examine the means for 
the movement responses and attempt to for- 
mulate a possible explanation for this differ- 
ence. According to Table 1 the mean num- 
ber cf M responses for the patients was 2.24, 
while that for the AVC group was 3.84. The 
difference between means was at the | per 
cent level of significance. The movement re- 
sponses, according to Beck [1] “are represen- 
tatives of very deep wishes, innermost psychic 
activity.” These responses, he continues, are 
“kinaesthetically determined.” If we accept 
this hypothesis, then it is altogether reason- 
able to assume that a reduction in kinaesthetic 
stimulation, as occurs in paraplegia, would re- 
sult in the production of fewer movement re- 
sponses. To test the hypothesis that para- 
plegics tend to suppress movement in their pro- 
jections, each subject in both groups was asked 
to draw a picture of a man and of a woman. 
While elaborate inferences may be made from 
the size, placement, facial expression, line 
pressure, continuity, and other elements of 
these drawings [2, 4, 5], the writer restricted 
himself to an examination of the expression of 
movement of the lower extremities in the fig- 
ures drawn. Of the 21 paraplegics whose 
injuries did not prevent them from drawing, 
only 6 executed drawings in which the legs 
of both figures were functional, i.e., they 
stood with legs apart or walked. Of the AVC 
sample 12 of the 25 drew two figures in which 
“movement” was evident. The remainder of 
the drawings exhibited other differentiating 
characteristics—in the paraplegic group, for 
example: 


1. The drawing of only the head for both man 
and woman, 


2. The representation of only a head for the 
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man but a full-length drawing of the woman, 

3. Profile or frontal views of both figures, the 
man with nonfunctional legs, the woman in a 
“movement” pose, 


4. Both figures with rigid or flaccid, but non- 
functional, legs, 
or 


5. A complete rejection of the task when the 
subject was asked to complete the figure. 


Even one figure which was apparently drawn 
by a mental defective demonstrates this re- 
alization of the inutility of the lower portion 
of the patient’s body. 

in the affective sphere many differences in 
emotional relationships with the environment 
are immediately evident. The writer employed 
the weights for C, CF, and FC customarily 
utilized in obtaining a SC score, but it must 
be realized that since these responses were not 
spontaneously elicited, the SC canact be in- 
terpreted in the traditional Rorschach man- 
ner. Nevertheless, it can be utilized here as 
a relative index of the degree of affective stim- 
ulation and response. This difference, signifi- 
cant at the .1 per cent level, depicts the para- 
plegic as one who, in comparison with the 
nonparaplegic world, responds primarily to 
the emotional elements of his environment. 
Thus, while the nonparaplegic’s strivings are 
most readily stimulated from within, the para- 
plegic is motivated most easily by external 
stimuli. 

If we analyze the nature of the color re- 
sponses, we can observe other striking differ- 
ences. While many paraplegics are capable of 
mature, adult types of emotional rapport, the 
more prevalent emotional pattern is one of 
adolescent egocentricity. This is reflected in 
Table 1 in the difference in CF means. While 
this seems to be the most characteristic mode 
of emotional adjustment, elements of infan- 
tile, uncontrolled affective reactions are much 
in evidence, as indicated in Table 1 by the 
difference between means for the pure C re- 
sponse. We find manifestations of this poten- 
tial explosiveness both in the number of pure 
color responses and in the number of Fire re- 
sponses. The latter include all such responses 
as “smoke,” “an erupting volcano,” and “an 
exploding firecracker.” 

In his treatment of the Y responses, Beck 


[1] refers to them as expressions of an “an- 
ergic” state and a “dysphoric” mood in the 
individual, amounting in the pure Y re- 
sponses to passivity or total absence of ac- 
tivity. A priori we should expect to discover 
both conditions in the paraplegic population, 
and this is indeed the case. More Y responses 
were elicited from this group, and of these the 
largest difference is manifest in the pure Y 
responses, the indicators of what Beck terms 
a ‘washed-out’ feeling. 

An inspection of the content of the re- 
sponses yields further illuminating aspects of 
the paraplegic’s adjustment. We have previ- 
ously discussed the importance of the Fire con- 
tent in relationship to the patient’s affective 
experiences. Human responses reflect a need 
for relationships (not necessarily healthy ones, 
however) with other people. The AVC group 
exhibits a greater gregariousness, a greater fa- 
cility for forming associations with other peo- 
ple. Table 2 gives the means for the AVC 
and paraplegic groups at 6.48 and 3.64, 
respectively, the difference being significant at 
the | per cent level. There is in this statement 
no implication, however, that paraplegics are 
less able to conform to group standards or to 
adhere to the modes of thinking of the social 
milieu. Comparison of the 4 and P categories 
for both groups shows no significant difference 
and confirms this essential respect for social 
convention and cliché. 

Specific personal needs crop out in the con- 
tent designations. The Multiple Choice Test 
records of the paraplegic are rife with Anat- 
omy, Blood, and Dirt responses, the latter 
category embracing such responses as “some- 
thing squashed,” “‘a black mess,” and “dirty 
water.” These responses likely reflect their 
preoccupation with their injuries, with the in- 
cessant treatment, and with the “messiness” 
of their conditions, especially with respect to 
incontinence. 

With respect to intelligence and intellectual 
efficiency, little, unfortunately, can be deduced 
because of the very nature of the testing in- 
strument used. Since many of the responses 
were not scorable in terms of W and D, we 
could not form any opinions regarding Ap- 
proach and Sequence, but we do know that 
the groups did not differ in attention to small 
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details. We might expect that intellectual 
efficiency would remain unimpaired, and the 
writer believes that this conjecture is not con- 
tradicted by the data. Why then should there 
exist a statistically significant difference in the 
F+ response? We must recall that this is the 
mean of the F+, not the mean of the F+%, 
and consequently not a measure of intellectual 
integrity but rather an indication of interest 
in the formal aspects of the blots. By this we 
mean that the construction of the test can be 
made to account for this discrepancy; since 
the number of responses was limited for each 
individual, it is obvious that if the paraplegic 
group were primarily responsive to color, they 
could not simultaneously select f+ percepts. 
This appears to be the most reasonable ex- 
planation for our data. Yet this does not ex- 
plain the difference in the F— category. Ex- 
amination of the F— responses, however, re- 
veals that most (69 per cent) of these tem- 
porary breakdowns occur in conjunction with 
Anatomy responses. Thus, the pressing per- 
sonal needs related to concern over health are 
apparently responsible for the distortion of 
reality and the corresponding difference in the 
F— means. 

The evasions constitute the last group of 
responses we shall consider. These include the 
Card Descriptions and the Card Rejections, 
and if we group these categories together, lit- 
tle difference in evasive behavior can be said 
to exist. It is interesting to note in this re- 
spect, however, that none of the paraplegics 
disguised their names, although the instruc- 
tions permitted them to do so, while seven of 
the AVC group did. Nevertheless, the para- 
plegic sample, by virtue of its extreme stimu- 
lation by color, apparently selected a “Just 


colors” response in preference to a “Nothing 
at All” response whenever it had an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

SUMMARY 


The Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice 
Test was administered to volunteer groups of 
25 paraplegic patients and 25 nonparaplegic 
veterans. Lach of the responses was scored 
both numerically and in terms of determi- 
nants and content. Significant differences 
were discovered for the numerical scorings as 
well as for 13 of the scoring categories. The 
paraplegic may be characterized as one who 
is motivated with greater ease by stimuli ex- 
ternal to himself and whose emotional make- 
up is primarily egocentric. However, the po- 
tential for mature emotional response as well 
as for explosive affect is still present. He is 
intensely preoccupied with his own condition 
and the “messiness” of his life, is constantly 
aware of the inutility of his legs, but know- 
ing that protest will not alter his condition, 
has become passive in his relationships. The 
facility for association with other people has 
decreased, but he still observes group mores. 


Received December 18, 1950. 
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MMPI PROFILES IN PATIENTS WITH LOW-BACK 
PAIN’ 


LEO J. HANVIK 


WASHBURN MEMORIAL CLINIC, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


the subject of low-back pain is exten- 

sive, perusal of this literature has in- 
dicated that the standard techniques of clin- 
ical psychology have not been widely used to 
aid in evaluating the functional elements in 
patients with this syndrome. The following 
study is an attempt to see if patients whose 
complaint of low-back pain is deemed psycho- 
genic in origin present a characteristically dif- 
ferent picture psychologically from patients 
with like physical symptoms but whose symp- 
toms are known to be produced by organic 
disease. The patients studied here were all 
patients at the Minneapolis Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital whose primary reason for 
hospitalization was low-back pain. 


A LTHOUGH the literature relating to 


PROBLEM 


Problem Statement. This investigation was 
undertaken to determine if, and to what ex- 
tent, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory can be used in differentiating be- 
tween patients with “functional” low-back 
pain and patients who likewise have low-back 
pain but in whom there is evidence of the 
presence of organic disease. 

Back Pain Defined. In the selection of 
cases, two criteria were followed: 


1. Back pain must have been the primary 


1The material contained in this paper is ab- 
stracted from a Ph.D. thesis submitted to the Grad- 
uate Faculty of the University of Minnesota. The 
paper is published with the permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Veterans Administration, who assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the opinions expressed or the con- 
clusions drawn by the author. Special thanks are 
due to Dr. Joe R. Brown, M.D., formerly Chief, 
Neuropsychiatric Service, Minneapolis Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, now of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, for his assistance in this in- 
vestigation. 
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reason for hospitalization. 


2. Pain originated or appeared to origi- 
nate in the back, in the spinal column or in 
close proximity thereto, from the lowest tho- 
racic vertebrae to the coccyx. There may have 
been, and frequently was, other pain, (radi- 
ated or associated), but the source and basis 
of pain was deemed to be the lower back. 


Description of Patient Sample. The sub- 
jects were all male inpatients admitted to the 
above-mentioned hospital with the complaint 
of back pain as defined above. The group ac- 
tually constituted two clinical groups: 


1. Thirty proved “organic” cases of low- 
back pain; all of these were patients with pro- 
truded intervertebral disc, and in all but two 
of these the evidence of the presence of disc 
was surgical, i.e., a disc was removed at oper- 
ation. In the other two cases the diagnosis 
of disc was based on X-ray evidence (spino- 
gram) and characteristic history, plus evidence 
of correctly distributed pain. 

2. Thirty cases with no clear-cut organic 
findings, i.e., the general physical and neuro- 
logical examinations were essentially negative. 

The groups were equated for age (within 
five years), socioeconomic group (1940 Cen- 
sus classification), marital status, intelligence 
(within Stanford-Binet categories, since the 
measure of intelligence used was the Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary), and race (all white). 

Method of Analysis of Test Results. The 
following methods were used with the 
MMPI to test the hypothesis that the two 
clinical groups were not significantly different 
with respect to their test scores and patterns: 

1. ¢-tests for the significance of differences 


between mean T-scores of the two groups on 
the MMPI scales. 
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2. Pattern analysis of the MMPI coded 
profiles for the two groups. 

3. Test of the ability of experienced cli- 
nicians to separate the MMPI profiles into 


the correct groups in a manner significantly 
different from chance. 


RESULTS 

How the MMPI Differentiates the Two 
Groups. An inspection of Figure 1 and Table 
1 will show that certain marked differences 
exist between the MMPI profiles of the two 
groups of patients. 

Figure 1 illustrates that the “composite” 
profile for the 30 functional patients shows a 


SCALES: 9? L K F Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Mo le 


$3838 3" 


SCALES: @ L K F Hs © My Pd Mf Po Pt Sc Mo le 
Scores 

FUNCTIONAL SI 54 58 S2 73°63 69 5649 5é 55 53 47 
ORGANIC SO S2 54 52 5@ SB S57 49 48 47 48 47 47 49 
“SIOMIFICANTLY OFF FERENT FROM THE ORGANICS THE OS LEVEL 


**SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT FROM THE ORGANICS AT THE O! LEVEL 
SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT FROM THE ORGANICS AT THE LEVEL 


Fic. 1. Composite MMPI profiles plotted from 
mean J-scores for the 30 functional low-back pain 
cases and for the 30 organic low-back pain cases. 


TABLE 1 
MMPI Mean T-Scores, VARIANCES, AND f’s FOR THE 
30 HosprraALizep “ORGANIC” BACKACHE CASES 
AND THE 30 HosprTaALizep “FUNCTIONAL” 
BACKACHE CASES 


Fune- Funce- 
Organic Organic tional tional 
Scale Means Variances Means Variances t 


K 53.87 54.45 58.53 95.93 2.04 
Hs 57.93 139.36 73.29 122.25 6.23%9* 
D 57.50 66.40 62.83 97.73 2.2° 
Hy 56.60 88.96 69.36 74.76 8.2*%¢ 
Pd 49.00 128.94 57.50 62.07 3.32** 
Mf 48.17 54.80 48.60 73.77 0.36 

Pa 46.90 48.64 50.73 100.99 1.68 

Pt 48.47 60.45 56.40 61.10 3.90°** 
Se 47.47 61.71 55.23 41.49 4.11°** 
Ma 47.49 55.57 52.96 85.66 1.30 

le 48.53 57.57 46.40 55.99 0.20 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
***Significant at the .001 level. 


fairly clear-cut “conversion-V” or “depressive 
valley” [1] configuration; i.e., Hypochon- 
driasis and Hysteria are both elevated and 
Depression is low, relatively. This V-shaped 
pattern has aptly been termed the “‘conversion- 
V”’ because it is so frequently observed to oc- 
cur in the records of conversion hysteria pa- 
tients and because it so clearly portrays the 
essential elements of the hysterical adjustment 
where there are conversion features: e.g., the 
existence of physical symptoms along with 
indifference (low D) or apparent dissocia- 
tion of the affective reactions. This type of 
record quotes the patient as saying, in effect, 
“T have numerous bodily complaints but I am 
relatively unworried, not depressed.” The 
composite profile for the organics, it can be 
seen, does not show this pattern but, instead, 
is somewhat of a straight line, with Hs, D, 
and Hy approximately equal. 


When mean 7-scores of the two groups are 
compared (see Table 1), a number of signifi- 
cant differences are found: the mean T-scores 
on Hs, Hy, Pt, Sc, and Pd show very sig- 
nificant differences; the groups are also sig- 
nificantly different on the D scale, though the 
difference is somewhat less pronounced than 
on the five scales previously mentioned. The 
functional group, it is noted, has the higher 
scores on all these scales. 


Analysis of the profile codes for the two 
groups, though it could not be carried out in 
statistical terms, also revealed differences: for 
example, D moves downward in importance 
as one progresses from the organic through 
the functional group of cases. Hy moves to 
the fore in rank as one progresses in the same 
direction. 


Profile-Sorting Experiment.? After it was 
established that statistically significant differ- 
ences exist between the MMPI scores for the 
two clinical groups, it was thought desirable 
to get an idea of the extent to which these 
differences could be used by clinicians in dif- 
ferentiating the profiles of the two groups by 
inspection. A profile-sorting experiment was 
therefore carried out with the aid of four clin- 
ical psychologists, all experienced in the clin- 


2The author acknowledges indebtedness to Dr. 
Paul E. Meehl for his assistance in this experiment. 
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ical use of the MMPI. Only one judge had 
any knowledge at the outset that the sorting 
had anything to do with the low-back study, 
and that judge did only the “second sorting,” 
to be explained subsequently. The other three 
judges sorted the profiles twice. 

For the first sorting the judges were in- 
structed in this manner: 


These are curves of males (N = 60) from the 
ages of 20 to 55, median age 35. Sort them into 
piles of diagnostic categories as follows: 


Essentially normal 
“Normal” with physical disease 
Simple adult maladjustment 
Psychoneurosis: 
a) Reactive depression 
b) Hysteria 
i) Anxiety 
ii) Conversion 
c) Psychasthenia 
d) Neurasthenia 
e) Hypochondriasis 
f) Anxiety state 
g) Mixed 
5. Manic-depressive: 
a) Manic 
b) Depressed 
c) Mixed 
6. Schizophrenia: 
a) Simple 
b) Hebephrenic 
c) Catatonic 
d) Paranoid 
7. Paranoid 
8. Involutional Psychosis 
a) Melancholia 
b) Paranoid 
9. Psychosis with psychopathic personality 
10. Organic psychosis (e.g., paresis) 
11. Psychopathic personality 
a) A-social, a-moral (Pd syndrome) 
b) Pathologic emotionality 
c) Pathologic sexuality 


Record the case numbers after the diagnostic cate- 
gory in which you think it belongs. 


After each of the three judges had per- 
formed this first sorting on the 60 MMPI 
profiles, he was given the following instruc- 
tions for the second sorting: 


These are all cases of veterans in the VA Hospi- 
tal with the major complaint of low back pain. Of 
these 60 curves, there are 30 of each of two groups 
of cases: (1) male veterans with low back pain 
having no demonstrable organic finding upon thor- 
ough physical study; (2) male veterans with low 
back pain and a surgically confirmed prolapsed in- 


tervertebral disc. About half of these were tested 
as much as ten days after surgery, the rest were 
tested before surgery. Sort into two piles, one 
“functional” and one “disc”. You may use or ig- 
nore your previous sorting as you see fit. 


Examination of the results of the first sorc- 
ing indicated that the psychotic categories 
(Nos. 5 to 10, inclusive, above) were largely 
ignored by the judges. That is, although the 
judges had no information whatever as to the 
character of the sample (other than the sex 
and age range), they were able to conclude 
correctly from the MMPI profiles that the 
patients represented thereby (a) were not psy- 
chotic, (6) had a sizable number of “nor- 
mals” among them, and (c) had a large num- 
ber of neurotics among them, particularly 
hysterical and hypochondriacal individuals. 
This fact is especially significant in view of 
the fact that the sorting was “blind,” a con- 
dition which does not prevail in the actual 
clinical situation. 


TABLE 2 
Resutts oF “SEcoND SorTING” OF MMPI Prorices 
oF 30 OrcANic CAses OF BACKACHE AND 
30 FUNCTIONAL CASES OF BACKACHE 


Per Cent 
Called Chi Prob- 
Correctly Square ability 
Judge A 77 9.187 <.01* 
Judge B 73 6.909 <.01 
Judge C 70 5.000 <.03 
Judge D 57 0.536 Chance 
Combined (Four Judges) 69 18.306 <.001 


*Chi square for the .01 level is 6.635. 


TABLE 3 
Cu1 Square Usinc ONLY CASES ON WHICH FouR OR 
THREE OF THE JUDGES INDEPENDENTLY 
AGREE AS TO THE SORTING 


Contingency 
Chi Co- Prob- 


Agreement N* %* Square efficient ability 


Four Judges 29 83 
Three Judges 52 75 


12.461 <.001 
13.019 A447 <.001 


*N equals the number of cases which fit the cri- 
teria (i.e, the number of cases on which four or 
three judges independently agreed as to the cate- 
gory into which they should be sorted) ; “%” equals 
the per cent of correct hits (i.e., the per cent of N 
correctly called when we consider only those cases 
on which four or three judges independently agreed 
as to the sorting.) 
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Table 2 summarizes the results of the sec- 
ond sorting and indicates how well the four 
judges were able to sort the profiles into the 
categories “functional” and “organic.” An 
inspection of the table reveals that all except 
one of the judges were able to sort the pro- 
files significantly better than chance; and the 
total correct sortings for the four judges (in- 
cluding the one who failed to sort the pro- 
files significantly better than chance) yielded 
a chi-square with a probability of .001. 

Table 3 shows that when three or four 
judges independently agreed as to whether a 
given profile should be called “functional” or 
“organic,” the accuracy of the sorting in- 
creased, so that the difference from chance 
was even more highly significant statistically. 


We can conclude from the profile-sorting 
experiment that experienced clinicians can dis- 
tinguish with good accuracy the MMPI pro- 
files of patients with functional low-back pain 
from those of patients in the organic group. 
This is the case in spite of the fact that sup- 
plementary information and cues which are 
frequently available in the clinical setting 
were lacking in the present experiment.* 

A word should perhaps be added here con- 
cerning individual differences in the ability to 
sort MMPI profiles. It is, of course, essen- 
tial that an individual shall have had practice 
clinically in dealing with a considerable num- 
ber and variety of MMPI profiles. The 
judges employed in the sorting experiment 
just described, for instance, have all had abun- 
dant experience in the use of the MMPI in 
diagnosis and have all viewed numerous pro- 
files of neurotic, psychotic, and normal indi- 
viduals. Even so, there appear to be differ- 
ences in skill, and these differences have cor- 
sistently exhibited themselves in a series of 
sorting tests like the one reported here. 

For example, Judge D (see Table 2), 
whose sorting level was apparently “chance” 


%As will be noted from the instructions given for 
the second sorting, some of the patients were tested 
before surgery and some afterward. By means of 
an item analysis and significance tests, the MMPI 
profiles of the group tested prior to surgery were 
compared with those of the group tested afterward 
in order to see if there were any differences. All 


tests indicated that there were no significant dif- 
ferences. 


in this experiment, was found to have been at 
or near the bottom in proficiency in at least 
two other sorting problems where his results 
were in competition with those of from three 
to five other judges. Moreover, this is true 
notwithstanding the fact that Judge D has 
had at least as much clinical experience with 
the MMPI as any judge with whom he has 
been “in competition.” ‘There are other in- 
stances known to the author in which ¢ertain 
experienced judges consistently ranked low or 
high in sorting in competition with others. It 
would thus seem that sorting, or better, “eval- 
uation” of MMPI profiles is a clinical activ- 
ity or skill requiring good judgment sharp- 
ened by experience and that, even among psy- 
chologists who have had approximately the 
same amount of clinical experience with the 
test, there appear to be marked individual dif- 
ferences in the level of skill attained. 


SUMMARY 


A study was done to determine if the 
MMPI could be used in differentiating be- 
tween cases of presumed psychogenic backache 
and backache cases in which there was definite 
evidence (surgical in all except two cases) 
of herniated intervertebral disc. 

There were statistically significant differ- 
ences between the two groups on the follow- 
ing six scales: Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Pt, and Sc. 
The functional patients scored higher on all 
of these scales. When the mean J-scores for 
all patients in the functional group were 
plotted, the resultant profile was neurotic in 
type, showing the “conversion-V” configura- 
tion, which features elevations on Hs and 
Hy, with D relatively low and a mild rise on 
Pt. 

Profile-sorting experiments revealed that 
judges could distinguish the profiles of mem- 
bers of the two groups in a manner signifi- 
cantly better than chance. 
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Books 


BAUMAN, Mary K., ano Hayes, SAmueL P. A 
manual for the psychological examination of the 
adult blind. New York: Psychological Corp., 
1951. Pp. 58. $1.50. 


The testing of the blind raises many problems 
for psychological examiners, which may be met by 
the use of techniques and resources that have been 
accumulated through years of experience. This use- 
ful handbook, prepared by the National Psychologi- 
cal Research Council for the Blind, opens with 
chapters on the problems of blindness, on special 
considerations in testing the blind, and on the case 
history of a blind person. The main part of the 
manual is an annotated inventory of techniques for 
measuring abilities, aptitudes, achievement, inter- 
ests, and personality. There is a good chapter on 
the reporting of psychological examinations to meet 
the needs of rehabilitation counselors. 


BurNHAM, Paut S., AND Patmer, Stuart H. Coun- 
seling in personnel work: 1945-1949; an anno- 
tated bibliography. 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, Publication No. 
105, 1951. Pp. 39. $1.00. 


An indexed and briefly annotated bibliography 
of 423 books and articles dealing with all phases 
of counseling in public agencies: general, employee, 
occupational, rehabilitation, student, and veteran. 


Cass, Marion T. Speech habilitation in cerebral 
palsy. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1951. 
Pp. xi + 212. $3.00. 


The psychological and educational rehabilitation 
of children with cerebral palsy is offering a chal- 
lenging new field for the efforts of psycholo- 
gists. After a brief but good summary of the his- 
tory and characteristics of cerebral palsy, the major 
part of this book is concerned with the teaching of 
speech. Detailed exercises are given for practice in 
all of the major speech sounds. Although no ex- 
perimental evidence is offered to show that the au- 


Nore: Some reviews in this issue were prepared 
by the Associate Editors, who may be identified by 
their initials. Unsigned reviews are by the Editor. 
—L. F. §. 
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thor’s system is better than any other, she does 
supply a technique which has been developed 
through broad practical experience, and which is 
described so explicitly that it can be followed by 
anyone with a general knowledge of speech correc- 
tion, 


Exuis, Apert. The folklore of sex. New York: 
Charles Boni, 1951. Pp. 313. $5.00. 


This is a popularly written report of a study of 
the liberal, conservative, or salacious nature of all 
sex references in some of “the most popular and 
widely representative mass media” of early 1950. 
The media studied are fiction and nonfiction best 
sellers, magazines (including religious and scien- 
tific journals), movies (except Westerns), plays 
and musicals, city newspapers, popular songs, and 
national radio and television programs. Twenty- 
seven of the 34 chapters cite sample attitudes on 
the various practices and conditions associated with 
sex relations and control. The other chapters pre- 
sent the summarized data and implications. The 
study shows, in the main, that the attitudes ex- 
pressed are “conflicting, ambivalent, and confused” 
and further that the extent to which liberal, con- 
servative, or salacious attitudes are expressed var- 
ies with the medium and the practice. The au- 
thor implies from his data that “virtually every 
living American... is completely muddled-, mixed-, 
and messed-up in his sex views, feelings and acts.” 
Certainly Dr. Ellis deserves credit for documenting 
the disparity that exists between our expressed sex 
attitudes, showing probable social causes, suggest- 
ing that existing controls often defeat their pur- 
pose, and providing a starting-point for the pro- 
gressive controversy which the book no doubt will 
incite. However, the above implications seem to go 
beyond the data presented and will weaken his pre- 
sentation. In the first place, this is not a study of 
the folk-lore of sex, but a presentation of the atti- 
tudes of groups heavily weighted with the urban, 
sophisticated, literate, and secular subcultures of the 
United States. Secondly, Dr. Ellis draws implica- 
tions about the integration of conflicting sex atti- 
tudes and behavior (no doubt the most important 
problem) in individuals from verbalizations, large- 
ly fictional, designed for their consumption.— 
F. McK. 
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Forp, CLELLAN, S., AND BeAcu, Frank A. Patterns 
of sexual behavior. New York: Harper, 1951. 
Pp. viii + 307. $4.50. 


In this book an anthropologist (Ford) and a com- 
parative psychologist (Beach) combine to present 
sexual practices in the broad perspective of the be- 
havior of 190 contemporary human societies and 
numerous animal species. The result is a broad 
extension of the Kinsey report, developed in much 
less ponderous fashion. It is sound, well written, 
and, needless to say, makes fascinating reading. 
This reviewer feels that no clinician can afford to 
overlook it; most of them will not want to.— 
W. A. Hi. 


Goneen, Howarp W., AND KAvRruCK, SAMUEL. Se- 
lected references on test construction, mental test 
theory, and statistics, 1929-1949. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. xii 
+ 209. $1.50. 


A classified and indexed bibliography, prepared 
in the Test Development Section of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. Although the origina! purpose 
of the list was oriented to tests for personnel selec- 
tion, the wide coverage makes the references useful 
to all who are concerned with human appraisal. 


HATHAWAY, STARKE R., AND MEEHL, PAuL E. An 
atlas for the clinical use of the MMPI. Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. xliv 
+ 799. $9.75. 


The Atlas is a most unusual volume, consisting 
of 968 short histories of a wide variety of psychia- 
tric cases, arranged by their coded profiles on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Each 
case summary is mainly factual, describing the pa- 
tient as he entered the hospital, his pertinent his- 
tory, and how he appeared to the therapist or hos- 
pital staff. There is a minimum of dynamic inter- 
pretation. The cases were taken without reference 
to MMPI profiles, except for a few selected in the 
last stages of the preparation of the volume to pro- 
vide examples of rare patterns. Although the au- 
thors, quite wisely, make no claim that the case 
studies validate the MMPI, reading the cases does 
suggest that the profiles group them according to 
their main behavioral trends. The aim of the Atlas 
is to provide supplementary clinical training for 
users of the Inventory. It assumes that the reader 
already has some knowledge of the MMPI and of 
the research underlying its construction. The Atlas 
makes readily available a wider variety of case 
pictures than most workers would meet in their 
clinical experience. The volume has shortcomings 
that the authors recognize, including the brevity of 
the case citations and their limited source, mostly 
from one hospital. As a new experiment in clinical 


training, however, the Atlas will be of wide inter- 
est. 


Horrocks, Joun E. The psychology of adolescence. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. Pp. xxvi + 
614. $4.50. 


Although more than two decades have elapsed 
since Mead’s pioneer work defined adolescence as 
primarily a cultural period, surprisingly few books 
on adolescence have focused on social adjustment. 
Horrocks does so. The general viewpoint is culture- 
oriented, and the first five chapters review the social 
relationships of adolescents in the family, in peer 
groups, and with contemporaries of the opposite 
sex. Intellectual, physical, and physiological phases 
of development are not neglected, however. All 
topics are treated with an emphasis on research 
findings, and the bibliographies are extensive. For 
the basic training of high school teachers and other 
workers with youth, the book as a whole compares 
very favorably with others in its field. 


Kasius, Cora. (Ed.) Principles and techniques in 
social casework: Selected articles 1940-1950. New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 
1950. Pp. 433. $4.50. 


A book of readings, reproducing 32 outstanding 
articles of the past decade from the journal Social 
Casework. The compilation inevitably invites com- 
parison with a hypothetical collection that might 
have been made from a journal for clinical psy- 
chologists, such as the Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology. To their credit, the social caseworkers are 
more concerned with the philosophy of their pro- 
fession, and with methods for supervision and 
training. Social workers and psychologists seem to 
give about equal emphasis to techniques of prac- 
tice. In research, their disparity is striking; not 
one of the articles in the volume is a report of a 
quantitative experimental study. 


Lemert, Epowin M. Social pathology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. ix + 459. $4.50. 


This text on the ills of societies elaborates a con- 
sistent theory based on two main postulates, that 
behavior deviations are a function of culture con- 
flict, and that a deviant person is differentiated by 
means of a concept of his role formed by interac- 
tions between him and the dominant culture. The 
theory is illustrated by data from seven areas of 
deviation: blindness, speech defects, radicalism, 
prostitution, crime, alcoholism, and mental disorder. 
Aspects of the theory are by no means unfamiliar. 
Psychological formulations concerning the signifi- 
cance of the self concept, and of the role of social 
interaction in defining a deviation, suggest parts 
of Lemert’s theory, as does also the emphasis of 
semantics on the functions of naming in the devel- 
opment of social roles. Still, clinical psychologists 
will find much that is fresh in a sociologist’s dis- 
cussion of mental disorder as a social pathology. 
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LiperMAN, SALLY. A child’s guide to a parent's 
mind. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. Pp. 
145. $3.00. 


Don’t be misled by its subtle persiflage; this book 
is profound. Aphorisms, wit, satirical illustrations, 
style and format create an atmosphere that is men- 
tal hygiene. But this aura enshrouds contents which 
are masterpieces of epitome. Browse its New York- 
er style, absorb its PTA wisdom, digest its projec- 
tivisms, relish its Gertrudesteinishness—then scan, 
scrutinize, contemplate, and try to penerate its pithy 
insight. There is pathos, sobriety, yet an empath- 
ically sensitive tenderness. Don’t pass up this book, 
or be hoodwinked by its disarmingly simple can- 
dor. And this goes also for the tragi-comic sketches. 
The title, a miracle of understatement, conceals a 
masterful treatise on life’s major profundities, dis- 
armingly set forth in the guise of childish simplicity. 
—E. A. D. 


Mastow, A. H., AND MITTELMANN, BELA. Principles 
of abnormal psychology. (Rev. Ed.) New York: 
Harper, 1951. Pp. xv + 665. $5.00. 


The revision of Maslow and Mittelmann’s text 
augments some of the good features, and seems to 
have lost none of the qualities, that made the orig- 
inal edition so satisfactory. The basic viewpoint 
is unchanged, but there is even more emphasis on 
cultural factors in mental disorders. Material has 
been added on schizophrenia, psychosomatic disor- 
ders, and war neuroses. Three new chapters bring 
together quite effectively the conflicts and mechan- 
isms found in infancy, in childhood, and in adoles- 
cence. The least improvement, when there might 
have been more, is in the area of therapy. The 
chapter on techniques of psychotherapy has been 
revised by adding short and not too well integrated 
sections on newer developments; the chapter on 
psychoanalysis is substantially unchanged. Those 
who liked the first edition for its dynamic and so- 
cial approach will like the revision also. 


Pear, T. H. (Ed.) Psychological factors of peace 
and war. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. 262. $4.75. 


This collection of essays, prepared for the United 
Nations Association, dispassionately considers war 
as a phenomenon of cultural behavior. Its objective 
attitude and its reliance on experimental observa- 
tions distinguish it from many other well-inten- 
tioned but essentially flabby books in its field. 
Among the highlights are Eysenck’s survey of so- 
cial attitudes toward war and agressiveness, Him- 
melweit’s review of experimental work on frustra- 
tion and aggression, and Richardson’s statistical 
analysis of wars. While the volume’s primary con- 
cern is the social psychology of war and peace, 
many of the chapters contain major contributions 
to the study of attitudes and of personality. 


Ramsey, GLENN V. Factors in the sex life of 291 
boys. Madison, N. J.: 82 Samson Ave., 1950. 
Pp. vii + 107. $2.00. 


This is a lithoprint reproduction of the essentials 
of Ramsey’s 1941 doctoral dissertation, republished 
because of continued demand. The study was su- 
pervised by Dr. A. C. Kinsey, and the design and 
results are similar to those published by him. The 
monograph includes data on the acquisition of sex 
information and the nature of sexual maturational 
problems. The age of 95 per cent of the subjects 
was from 12 to 18. There were two 100 per cent 
groups from the 7th and 8th grades, and other sub- 
jects were volunteers from boys’ clubs and repre- 
sented about 60 to 70 per cent of their group. The 
data from these samples were pooled. The fre- 
quencies of all types of sexual outlets are of the 
same relatively high magnitude as those in Kinsey’s 
volume. Ramsey deserves praise for his courage 
and ingenuity. In view of his penetrating interrog- 
ation, it is surprising that he did not meet greater 
adult resistance to the study, despite the fact that 
it was well planned as a sex-education endeavor.— 
F. McK. 


SHock, NATHAN W. Trends in gerontology. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. ix 
+ 153. $2.50. 


SHock, NATHAN W. A classified bibliography of 
gerontology and geriatrics. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. xxvii + 599. $15.00. 


These companion volumes, one small and one 
very large, are the first fruits of a foundation-sub- 
sidized survey of the problems of aging. Trends 
ably summarizes the present state of gerontology. 
with data on population changes, employment, 
health, community programs, and education. Em- 
phasis is placed on research in progress, on meth- 
ods for furthering research, and on the need for a 
coordinating Institute of Gerontology. This brief 
book is as readable as it is informative, and will 
serve the needs of psychologists who want an over- 
view of the field. The Bibliography, a major by- 
product of the survey, lists 18,036 titles from the 
world literature on all aspects of aging: biological, 
medical, psychological, social, and economic. The 
classifications are detailed and the volume is well 
indexed, but the entries are not annotated. Refer- 
ences are given to published abstracts as well as to 
the original articles and books. Supplements to 
the bibliography are appearing in the Journal of 
Gerontology, to keep the material current. Research 
workers will find it indispensable. 


Tuornvike, Ropert L. (Chm.) Proceedings of the 
invitational conference on testing problems, 1950. 
Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 
1951. Pp. 117. $1.00. 


The 1950 conference sponsored by the ETS con- 
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sisted of two panel discussions and an invited ad- 
dress. Clinical psychologists will be especially in- 
terested in the papers on the validation of profes- 
sional aptitude batteries, including those for law, 
dentistry, and medicine. L. L. Thurstone’s address 
on creative talent is a striking contribution to that 
elusive topic. 


VERNON, Puiwip. The structure of human abilities. 
New York: Wiley, 1950. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


This rather short book contains a full survey of 
the results and implications of factorial analysis, 
with a brief nontechnical explanation of the meth- 
ods. The author states that, “I assume only that 
the reader has had an elementary course in psy- 
chology and knows what an intelligence test and a 
correlation coefficient are,” and for the most part 
this is all that is necessary to follow the text. The 
data are well organized and clearly presented. This 
is more than a survey which covers the American 
as well as the British work comprehensively; it is 
also a critical review with an appendix presenting 
persuasively the argument for the superiority of 
general plus group-factor solutions over multiple- 
factor solutions. This should be an extremely help- 
ful book.—A. R. 


Wirty, Paut. (Ed.) The gifted child. Boston: 
Heath, 1951. Pp. xii + 338. $4.00. 


In a field in which there is so much controversy, 
it is refreshing to find a book that faces complica- 
tions squarely without oversimplification or bias. 
Sponsored by the American Association for Gifted 
Children, the volume was written by recognized 
leaders in its field. One is impressed with the qual- 
ity of their contributions. All authors agree on the 
urgent need for utilizing the potential strengths of 


gifted children, but they do not agree on the means. 
Opposing viewpoints are expressed, and solutions 
are not offered as final ones. Rather, the reader is 
stimulated by the presentation of the issues and of 
some of the differing ways in which they are now 
met. An extensive, well-annotated bibliography 
and a good index increase the availability of the 
material. The book is well edited, and will appeal 
to psychologists, educators, and lay readers alike.— 
B. M. L. 


Training of psychological counselors. Report of a 
conference held at Ann Arbor, 1949 and 1950. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1951. Pp. 29. 


Aided by a grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, a panel of twelve psychologists met 
in 1949 and 1950 to consider the work and train- 
ing of psychological counselors. Their report is so 
important, and already so condensed in its present 
form, that it is hardly possible to abbreviate it fur- 
ther in a review. The conference considered and 
clarified, although it did not presume to solve com- 
pletely, the definition of psychological counseling, 
and the differences between a counselor and a clini- 
cal psychologist. To meet realistically the needs for 
services and the resources available to support them, 
the conference advocated the training of psychologi- 
cal counselors at less than the doctoral level, in one- 
year and two-year graduate programs. At both 
levels, training emphasis was given to personality 
theory, appraisal, and counseling techniques. Prac- 
ticum training was regarded as essential: “ — 
no one should attempt to counsel independently un- 
til he has had a period of closely supervised ex- 
perience.” All psychologists concerned with profes- 
sional training should give careful attention to this 
well-prepared and thought-provoking document. 


CORRECTION 
A typographical error occurred in the ar- 
ticle, “Norms for ‘Shock’ in the Rorschach,”’ 
by Herbert Sanderson, which appeared in the 
April, 1951, number of this Journal. On page 
128, in Table 1, the mean reaction time for 


Card V should read 9.66, instead of 19.66. 
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NEUROLOGY 
PSYCHIATRY 


Section VIII of Excerpia Medica 


The Neurology Section includes abstracts of all ar- 


ticles on neurological surgery in addition to general clin- 
ical neuro-physiology. 


The section on Psychiatry covers the topics usually 
contained within the meaning of the word. In addition, 


the following special branches are dealt with fully: 
Psychoanalysis, individual and analytical psychology 


Sexology, criminology, alcoholism, and drug addic- 
tion as related to psychiatry 


Social and industrial psychology and psychiatry, vo- 
cational guidance and mental testing 


* Psychometrics 

* Personality testing and the Rorschach test 

* Heredity and statistical studies as they apply to psy- 
chiatry 

* Mental defect and epilepsy 


Annual volume of 1000 pages, including an index classi- 
fied by author and subject. 


Subscription price $22.50 per annual volume 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Agents for the United Stutes, Canada and Central America 
Mt Royal and Guilford Aves. Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Please enter my subscription to Section VIII, NeuRCLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY, oF EXCERPTA 
Menpica. I enclose $22.50. 


Name. 
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JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
AVAILABLE BACK ISSUES 


The iasues listed below are available for sale 
PRICE PER PRICE PBR 


1 1 2 3 4 - 6 .$.60 $3.00 
2 2 5 6 $.60 $3.00 
3 1 2 3 4 ; 6 $.60 $3.00 
4 2 3 5 6 $.60 $3.00 
2 3 6 $.60 $3.00 
6 : - 3 - - 6 $.60 $1.80 
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8 1 - 5 4 5 6 $.60 $3.00 
9 1 2 3 4 - 6 $.60 $3.00 
10 : 2 3 4 5 - $.50 $3.00 
ll 4 5 6 $.60 $2.40 
12 1 2 3 4 5 6 $1.00 $5.00 
13 1 2 5 4 - 6 $1.00 $5.00 
4 1 2 3 4 5 6 $1.00 $5.00 
15 By Subscription, $5.00 


Price for Volumes 1 through 14 $46.20 
Table based on inventory of Janvary i, 1951 


The Journal of Consulting Psychology is of particular inverest to clinical pay- 
chologists, psychiatrists, school psychologists, and persons who are aaa ke 
counseling and guidance work. 
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